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Photo by R. J. Bonde & Sons. 
ORNING SUNLIGHT ON ENTRANCE TO THE EAST CLOISTER OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
See Article on “The Revival of An Ancient Tradition” 
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Washington’s 
Cathedral School Largest Trust 
Company 


RESIDENT AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. General Course with spe- 
| cial emphasis in Music, Art and Capital — $3,400,000 
| Dramatics. 
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NEW SCHOOL ATHLETIC FIELD 
LOWER SCHOOL—Grades V-VIII 


are located at “Beauvoir” and adja- 
cent 13 acres. 


Surplus—$3,400,000 


THe BisHop or WASHINGTON 
President Board of Trustees 


AMERICAN SECURIT 


Miss Maset B. Turner, A.B., A.M. 15th and Penna. Ave. 
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ING AND TRUST SERVICE 
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Cathedral Christmas Cards 


New Series For 1933 Now Ready 


of 


Two of Twelve Appropriate 
and Unusually 
Beautiful Religious Greetings 


Nine cards are reproductions of mas- 
terpieces of art—four with colorful Flor- 
entine borders—suggesting the real spirit 
of Christmas—that it is the birthday an- 
niversary of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Three of the others are associated with 
Washington Cathedral—showing the ar- 
chitects’ drawing of the South Transept 
and Central Tower, a winter sketch of 
the recently completed North Transept, 
and the upper panel in St. Mary’s 
Chapel reredos. 
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REREDOS PANEL 
ST. MARY'S CHAPEL 


Why not spread the true 
spirit of Christmas as a 
self-giving person? 

All those who wish to 
order a set of these real 
Christmas cards are invited 
to send a contribution of 
$1.00 or more as their in- 
terest in the work of Wash- 
ington Cathedral may dic- 
tate. The funds raised 
through this effort go to 
the worship and work of 
the Cathedral. HOFMANN’S “PORTRAIT OF CHRIST” 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 

MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I wish to order set(s) of the Cathedral Christmas Cards which reflect 
the sacred significance of Christmas. 

Enclosed please find $ ae in payment for the cards and as my offering 
towards the worship and work of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital as authorized by 
charter from Congress in 1893. 

Name 


Street Address 


City and State 
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Numser 3 


The Cathedral Age 


Michaelmas, 1933 


The Capitol and the Cathedral * 


By the Honorable George Wharton Pepper 


STAND on Mount Saint Alban. 
Across the intervening city I fix my 
eyes upon the dome of the Capitol. 
What if some appalling disaster were 
to destroy that building—which to the 
people of the United States is a symbol 
of Government that is both free and 
stable? If such a thing were to happen 
we should ery out with substantial 
unanimity, ‘‘Let us rebuild it and in 


*An address delivered on Sunday, October 30, 
1923, in the Cathedral Amphitheater on Mount 
Saint Alban, on the day following the consecration 
of the Bishop of Washington. The author, a mem- 
ber of the Cathedral Chapter and one of the 
founders of the National Cathedral Association, 
adds a postscript in thanksgiving for progress 
made during the last decade in the Cathedral 
enterprise. 


so doing let us make it more beautiful 
and more enduring than before.’’ 

Perhaps we should insist upon rais- 
ing the rebuilding fund by popular 
subseription so that every loyal Ameri- 
can might have a chance to contribute 
to the great result. It would be a fine 
thing if the symbol of Government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, were to be the free-will offering of 
the people themselves. 

Of course, the ery would not be abso- 
lutely unanimous. A few would say, 
‘‘The Government of the United States 
is to me hateful. I want no symbol of 
of it.’’? Another few would exclaim, 
‘Let us waste no money on grandeur 
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and beauty. A plain cheap building 
for the Supreme Court; a plain cheap 
building for the House of Representa- 
tives ;’’ and, as the Senate is unpopular, 
‘*Let the Senators find their own meet- 
ing place or let them not meet at all.’’ 

A few protests, perhaps, but apart 
from them, substantial unanimity. 
Why? Not merely because we like big 
and beautiful and costly buildings but 
because we set a high value upon the 
thing to be symbolized—namely, Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We 
crave the outward and visible sign of 
the priceless thing which is inward and 
invisible. 

But thank God, the Capitol has not 
fallen. It stands. 

I cross the intervening city and as- 
eend the Capitol steps and knock upon 
its massive doors. I invoke Columbia, 
the spirit of the Republic. I inquire 
whether the Government for which the 
Capitol stands can really make people 
happy. She shakes her head and an- 
swers ‘‘No.’’ She tells me that the most 
that Government can do is to create the 
conditions under which we, the people 
of the United States, can pursue happi- 
ness if we want it. ‘‘Of course we 
want it,’’ I exclaim, ‘‘tell me where it 
is to be found in order that I may pur- 
sue it.’’ She points to my heart and 
says with earnestness, ‘‘It is all a mat- 
ter of squaring yourself with the will 
of God. The Government of the United 
States is outside of you and around you, 
but the Kingdom of God is within you.’’ 

‘Ig the Kingdom of God,’’ I ask, 
‘‘organized in such a way that those 
wishing to seek it may help ‘each other 
in the search?”’ 

‘*Surely,’’ comes the reply. ‘‘Reli- 
gion is not left to stalk the earth like 
a disembodied spirit. The Church exists 
as a household of faith, an association 
for the help and comfort of all those 
who seek the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. ’’ 

*‘Ts there not,’’ I ask, ‘‘some struc- 
ture here that worthily expresses the 


idea of the Chureh as the Capitol sym. 
bolizes the idea of Government?”’ 

Columbia points across the interven- 
ing city to Mount Saint Alban and in- 
dicates to me the stately structure which 
constitutes the beginning of that Na- 
tional Cathedral which you and I and 
others of our fellow citizens are soon 
to complete. Accordingly when I come 
back to Mount Saint Alban today and 
speak to you of this Cathedral I feel 
that I am acting and speaking in har- 
mony with the promptings of the spirit 
of the Republic. 

There is no opposition between State 
and Church. Each is an agency through 
which the divine purpose is worked out 
among men. Each is happily independ- 
ent of the other, but each supplements 
the work of the other. Each appeals 
to our loyalty and to our spirit of serv- 
ice. The appeal is in one case symbol- 
ized by the Capitol and in the other by 
the Cathedral. 

But someone objects to my use of the 
word ‘‘ National’’ in such a connection. 
‘*This,’’ it will be said, ‘‘is the Cathe- 
dral of one out of many religious bodies. 
The Episcopal Church has no right to 
speak for the historic churches of East 
and West or for the Great Reformed 
Churehes which represent the Chris- 
tianity of Protestantism.’’ Quite true 
it is that we have no right to speak for 
any or all of these great bodies; but 
we have an undoubted right to make 
an offering of this structure to Al- 
mighty God in trust that He will so 
use it as to promote the cause of essen- 
tial unity among all who worship Him 
in spirit and in truth—whether Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. 

We propose that this Cathedral shall 
be free from the taint of narrow sec- 
tarianism. It will indeed bear witness 
to the faith delivered to the fathers as 
interpreted by men of English speech 
and tradition, but it will be national in 
that it stands as the Temple of the one 
God whom we all alike worship and that 
during ages to come it will be a House 
of Prayer for all the people. 
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Use your imagination, if you will, 
and picture the building as it will look 
when finished. See not only the Sanc- 
tuary and lofty Choir, but the spacious 
Transepts—the mighty Nave, the flank- 
ing aisles, the guardian towers. See the 
light streaming through the windows 
of richly colored glass and the deep 
shadows that cause column and arch to 
stand out in bold relief. See the tracery 
in stone, the carved wood—the wrought 
iron—all that art and handicraft can 
offer to the glory of God and in thank- 
fulness for our American heritage. 

Note the use of the building as a place 
in which supplications will rise for the 
welfare of America and the voice of the 
prophet echo as he reminds us of all 
that concerns the Nation’s health. See 
solemn and impressive services on great 
occasions as we from time to time fly 
to God in sorrow or lift our hearts to 
Him in joyful thanksgiving. 

When once the imagination has com- 
pleted the building and has pictured 
its uses, you will insist that it be fin- 
ished in fact—just as earnestly as you 
would insist that the Capitol, if de- 
stroyed, should be at once rebuilt. It is 
no longer a question whether we shall 
have the Cathedral. The question is 
how Washington could possibly do 
without it. You and all to whom the 
message will come are to be carried 
along on a swelling wave of enthusias- 
tic loyalty to God and Country; and 


! sae 


Prayer for the Building of 
GAashington Cathedral 


® Lord Jesus Christ, who hast taught us that all things are 
possible to him that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear 


of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten the building, m the 
Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| the prayer of those who ask in Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment 
| 
| 
| we worship and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 


loyalty will take the form of sacrificial 
giving so that each according to his 
ability will make his offering to God. 

The Capitol and the Cathedral—sym- 
bols of Free State and Free Church. 
Long may they stand to inspire us with 
love for the Republic and with devotion 
to the God and Father of us all. May 
the one bear witness to us and to all 
future generations of the pricelessness 
of the heritage which the Fathers of 
the Republic have bequeathed to us, 
and may the other be, in perpetuity, 
a solemn reminder that the Republic 
can endure so long only as underneath 
it are the Everlasting Arms. 


* * aS 


The convictions thus expressed in 
1923 have been deepened during the 
decade that has since elapsed. As re- 
spects the structure of the Cathedral, 
much that then existed only in imagt- 
nation has now been translated into 
objective reality. The uses of the 
Cathedral which ten years ago could 
only be predicted are today a matter 
of recorded fact. The progress made 
since 1923 happily assures gradual 
completion of the building. Today 
our greatest problem is how best to 
direct the spiritual forces which the 
Cathedral itself generates. Financial 
difficulties remain but they are neg- 
ligible when compared with the su- 
preme task of proving ourselves 
worthy of the Cathedral. 
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Photograph by courtesy of Simon & Schuster of New York. 


FACADE OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL PROTECTED BY SANDBAGS IN 1917 


This photograph bears the laconic caption “Sandbags,” by Lawrence Stallings in “The First World 
War,” a photographic history which he edited. On the opposite page of camera-eye evidence, he uses 
two words “Direct Hit” under a picture showing a shell bursting between the towers of the same 
Cathedral * * * * How the healing blessing of restoration came to Rheims, through the generous in 
terest of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in cooperation with the government and people of France, was told 


Michaelmas, 1927, issue of THe Catueprat Ace. “The Mecaenas of Versailles, in making his 


in the ; 
to be 


generous giit in 1924 of a sum of $300,000 for the Cathedral,’ wrote Pierre Schommer, “wished it 

devoted to the restoration of the roof as it was formerly. The church has recovered, as a result, the 

lofty roof which was one of its most picturesque beauties with the angel’s belfry and its satirical 
caryatides, the bell tower and its peal of bells.” 





Evidences of a Continuing Faith“ 
By Clifford P. Morehouse 


HE English Cathedrals are a 

constant source of inspiration. 

What an age of faith, to construct 
such magnificent memorials to the glory 
of Almighty God! Yet what great 
evils were committed by many of these 
same Cathedral builders, and what 
stories of bloody crimes many of them 
perpetuate! They are continuing wit- 
nesses to the dual nature of man: his 
constant striving toward God and the 
beauty of holiness; his continual traffic 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


I shall not weary you with a repeti- 
tion of the peculiar glories of the sev- 
eral Cathedrals and abbey churches, 
each with its own distinctive individ- 
uality—Winchester, with its magnifi- 
eent vaulted nave; Exeter, with its 
unique transeptal towers and its min- 
strel’s gallery; Wells, with its golden 
east window and its famous clock ; Bath, 
with its Jacob’s Ladder; Gloucester, 
with its splendid cloisters and its tiny 
Saxon erypt church; Glastonbury, with 
its sealed memory of a British Chris- 
tianity so close to our Lord’s own day 
that the very thought of it fills one with 
reverent awe. 


What is more important, it seems to 
me, is the evidence of growing recog- 
nition of the great truths to which these 
monuments bear witness. It is not 
merely that the Cathedrals are being 
restored as museums of the past that is 
significant, but rather that they are 
beginning to be used again in the ways 
their builders intended—as Houses of 
God and temples of His Catholic Faith. 

* * 


Nor is the art of Cathedral building 


lost today. I have not seen the great 
church being erected at Liverpool, but 
I have visited the one completed in 


*Extracts from editorial correspondence from the 
Editor of The Living Church published in the Sept. 
*, 1933, issue. 


1910 at Truro, and it need not fear 
comparison with those of an earlier 
day. It is not large, and it lacks, of 
course, the mellowness of antiquity, but 
it is well built and fittingly appointed 
to serve the needs of its people. It is 
typical of this country that the Cornish 
people do not consider Truro as a new 
diocese at all, but as a restoration of the 
ancient see that existed in Cornwall 
before the coming of Augustine and the 
Latin mission, and its subsequent union, 
a dozen centuries ago, with the diocese 
of Exeter. 

With these thoughts in mind, I like 
to try to look into the future of our own 
land, when America shall no longer 
be a new country but shall also have 
a venerable history of a thousand years 
or more. What monuments shall we of 
the twentieth century leave for the 
edification of our descendants in those 
days? Well, fortunately, the hot dog 
and barbecue stands that line our coun- 
try roads (and that are so pleasingly 
absent from the English landscape) 
will be gone, and the memory of them, 
one hopes, lost. Of our city skyscrapers 
there will probably be remains, unless 
they are all torn down to make way for 
some newer structure to serve the needs 
of a different (and, I trust, better) 
social order. 

But fortunately we have also some of 
our own great Cathedrals that will re- 
main, notably the splendid ones at New 
York and Washington. Whatever else 
the historian of the future may say 
about twentieth century America—our 
commercialism, our greed, our some- 
times narrow nationalism, our failure 
to recognize that we cannot save our- 
selves if others perish, the evils of our 
industrial system—at least he will have 
to reckon with these substantial evi- 
dences of a continuing faith in the fath- 
erhood of God and the universal broth- 
erhood of man. 





The Meaning of Washington Cathedral in 
Our National Life* 


By the Honorable William R. Castle, Jr. 


HEN George Washington dis- 

eussed the planning of the 

capital city of the new nation 
he enumerated the various buildings 
which it should contain. Among them 
was a ‘“‘great church’’ for the worship 
of God. This seemed to him essential 
because he knew and always insisted 
that the nation was founded on Chris- 
tianity. Probably in Washington’s 
mind a ‘‘great church’’ meant some- 
thing like an enlargement of the Po- 
hick church where he himself wor- 
shiped a few miles from Mt. Vernon, 
a building which would seat three or 
four hundred people. This was nat- 
ural enough. Washington could not 
foresee the growth of the capital to 
a city of more than half a million any 
more than he could foresee the growth 
of the nation to what it is now, far 
fiung across the continent and reach- 
ing out to the islands of the Pacific. 
He could not possibly realize, in the 
days when a trip from New York to 
the capital was a precarious under- 
taking of a week’s duration, that in 
a hundred and fifty years a journey 
eastward from the Pacific would be 
shorter and less hazardous; that with 
fast ships and airplanes a man could 
even reach Washington from Hono- 
lulu in the same span of days. He 
could not know that with this facility 
of travel there would be not only 
thousands but hundreds of thousands 
who would annually visit the seat of 
national government, and that the 
‘‘great church’’ he had dreamed of 
would be totally inadequate even 
when, to some, religion no longer ap- 
peared to be one of the central facts 
of life. 


*An address delivered in St. Andrews’ Cathe 
dral, Honolulu, recently by the former Undersec- 
retary of State. 


It was Bishop Satterlee who, not 
much more than twenty-five years ago, 
dreamed the dream which is rising in 
stone on Mount Saint Alban,—a dream 
which, when it is completed, will have 
fulfilled Washington’s idea in a man- 
ner to meet the new conditions. 

We owe it to Bishop Satterlee that 
the Church secured the finest site in 
Washington, the highest point in the 
city, looking down on the beautiful 
panorama of the Potomac, the Capitol, 
the splendid new Government build- 
ings, the masses of trees which consti- 
tute the distinction of Washington; 
not flowering trees such as those which 
give Honolulu such a glory of color, 
but splendid old elms and oaks and 
beeches that give a grateful shade in 
summer and mask the ugliness of mid- 
Victorian architecture. It must be 
that the fathers of the country, when 
they chose Washington as the seat of 
government, surveyed the site in win- 
ter—no one with a kind heart would 
have chosen to condemn government 
workers to the heat of the valley of 
the Potomac during the summer 
months. 

And yet it is just in these summer 
months that the hordes of tourists in- 
vade the city, coming from every cor- 
ner of the United States. They go to 
the Capitol and listen to speeches in 
the Senate and House. They marvel 
at the classic beauty of the Lincoln 
Memorial; walk reverently under the 
trees of Arlington, and pause at the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. They 
see the beautiful simplicity and dig- 
nity of the White House. They look 
at the rising walls of the new Su- 
preme Court, at the great Library of 
Congress, and the exquisite Folger 
Library with its greatest of all collec- 
tions of Shakespeare. They see the 
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magnificent new buildings of the vari- 
ous Government Departments. Every 
human activity is, or soon will be, ade- 
quately if not splendidly housed. But 
until recently they would have gone 
home without seeing any great reli- 
gious shrine, any adequate expression 
of the religion on which the nation 
rests. 

Now they go also to the Cathedral 
that is rising on Mount Saint Alban 
where they see, in process of construc- 
tion, the great church which George 
Washington felt should be the keynote 
of the city. They see a church as fine as 
any of the great Cathedrals of Europe. 
I say that advisedly. The Dean of 
Chester, who is reputed to be one of 
the greatest authorities in the world 
on Cathedrals, visited Washington in 
1926. He spent several days on Mount 
Saint Alban. He studied all the differ- 
ent aspects of the Cathedral—and 
said almost nothing. Some were un- 
happy because of this silence. But 
when the Dean of Chester left he said, 
“Stick to your plans; continue to 
build as you have begun. When the 
Cathedral is finished it will be as 
beautiful as Chartres or Rheims or 
any of the great English cathedrals.’’ 

I could talk to you indefinitely on 
the Cathedral as a masterpiece of the 
builders’ art. It is that because our own 
Dean has inspired the workmen with 
his spirit of wanting something as 
nearly perfect as human hands can 
make it, something built to the glory 
of God. But a few words will suffice. 
The building lives because there is sel- 
dom any repetition. Each column, 
each boss, each window tracery is sub- 
tly different from any other and there 
is, therefore, no weariness. to the eye. 
All the wrought iron, the screens and 
the doors are lovingly constructed by 
a man who is considered by many the 
greatest artist of modern times in his 
particular medium. The glass is made 
by a saintly man, who curiously 
enough is named Lawrence Saint, 
Several of the designs coming from a 
great designer who has also the sense 


of glorious color. The large rose 
window of the North Transept has 
just been completed and there is no 
window in America to compare with it. 

People did not realize until lately 
that the quality and color of glass is 
largely determined by latitude, or 
rather that the angle of sunlight in 
different latitudes calls for glass of 
special qualities. The glass in Wash- 
ington Cathedral, therefore, has noth- 
ing in common with that in English 
Cathedrals but rather follows the gen- 
eral scheme of the glass in some of 
the windows in Chartres and particu- 
larly in that most marvelous of all for 
color, Leon Cathedral in Spain. Mr. 
Saint has rediscovered the secrets of 
the mediaeval glass workers, those 
clear bright blues which are like the 
color of the Pacifie Ocean, the reds 
which glow like rubies, the yellows 
which bring in the sunlight, the greens 
and purples, again like the colors of 
a tropic ocean. There will be no gloom 
in Washington Cathedral. Men and 


THE CATHEDRAL IN HONOLULU 
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women are better for light and color 
and good cheer. 

The building will tell the whole 
story of the Christian religion. The 
chancel illustrates the Te Deum. The 
great reredos over the high altar is to 
give the Enthronement of Christ, as 
that in the Chapel of St. Mary por- 
trays scenes from the life of the 
Blessed Virgin. There is an exquisite 
Children’s Chapel with a small altar 
and small seats, the windows and the 
carvings to tell the life of Our Lord 
when He was Himself a child. In the 
Nave there will be windows some day, 
illustrating the lives of the great 
Christian statesmen and law givers. 
Pilgrims who pass quickly may get an 
idea of what Christianity has meant 
in the world; those who linger to 
study may know its history in many 
details. 

Nor can we think of the Cathedral 
only as the central building. There 
are the Cathedral Schools which train 
boys and girls in the knowledge of 


WHERE THIS ADDRESS WAS DELIVERED 


worldly things on a background of re- 
ligion. There is the College of 
Preachers which eventually, I believe, 
will be one of the inspiring and uni- 
fying influences in our Chureh. Even 
the short conferences of a week or 
two, held now, bringing together 
clergy from all parts of the country, 
have been amazing in their results. 
The men go out with a new sense of 
the opportunities and obligations of 
the ministry, a new spirit of service 
and a new zeal. Finally, there is the 
Bishop’s garden, one of the most ut- 
terly lovely and serene gardens of the 
world. In it the peacefulness and at 
the same time the vitality and perma- 
nence of religion are made visible. 
The question is often asked, how- 
ever, why there should be this great 
Cathedral in Washington. Other de- 
nominations such as the Baptists, the 
Unitarians and the Presbyterians are 
satisfied with simpler buildings as 
their national churches. We Episco- 
palians are fewer in number than 
some of the others. Why should we 
alone feel it necessary to build so 
greatly and when our Cathedral is 
finished is there any possibility that 
it will ever be filled? The answer to 
the second question must be affirma- 
tive. In our special outdoor services 
on Sunday afternoons in summer we 
often have from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand people. The Great Choir seats 
nearly fifteen hundred and last Easter 
we turned away several thousand who 
eould not even find standing room. 
Many come, to be sure, out of curi- 
osity, but is it not often curiosity that 
opens new fields and leads to a new 
way of life? Furthermore, even if 
all the seats are not taken, it is true 
that those who come are doubly influ- 
enced; they worship with deeper spir- 
itual feeling because of the beauty of 
their surroundings. The practice of 
religion is not and should not be 
purely an intellectual act. It is, like 
human nature, a compound of the in- 
tellectual and the emotional, and the 
interaction of the two forces issues in 
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spiritual satisfaction. The man who 
worships in a wholly beautiful Cathe- 
dral passes more easily from the ma- 
terial to the spiritual. It is recogni- 
tion of this fact which causes us to 
dream of the Cathedral in Washing- 
ton as a shrine to attract the multi- 
tudes, to draw them away from the 
hurly-burly of life, from the wrangles 
of politics, into the atmosphere of 
peace and contemplation so necessary 
in the modern world. 

And the other question. Why should 
we Episcopalians, numerically few, 
feel it our duty to build the greatest 
of all national shrines? Perhaps our 
faith impels us to greater things. Per- 
haps it is that we feel ourselves to be 
the link which binds all Christians to- 
gether, that our own Church is the 
symbol of Christian unity. Within 
the broad arm of the Church there is 
a place for evangelicals and ritualists, 
for those who think and for those 
who merely accept. And when others 
do not question the rightness of our 
endeavor why should we, Churchmen, 
have any doubts? Clergy and min- 
isters of many Christian bodies have 
joined in study in the library of the 
College of Preachers. In the great Ca- 
thedral services of national import the 
clergy of all denominations march be- 
hind the Cross in the processional. Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, probably the best 
known of all Congregational preach- 
ers, told me that his annual visits to 
the Cathedral were, for him, the most 
profound spiritual event of the year. 
At the end of the last meeting of the 
Cathedral Council, Dr. John R. Mott, 
head of the International Y. M. C. A., 
said, ‘‘I go day by day to meetings 
of all kinds. I hear despairing talk 
of the depression. Faith seems dead. 
But this meeting is full of hope and 
the liveliest faith that all will be well. 
You never deviate from the truly 
spiritual. I return to New York with 
courage and with happiness in the 
memory of the day we have spent 
together. ’’ 

The Cathedral is governed by the 
Chapter made up of an equal num- 
ber of clergy and laity of the Church. 


We recently created the Council, 
which adds to the Chapter ‘‘fifteen fit 
men’’ who may belong to any denomi- 
nation. We of the Chapter need the 
advice of architects and bankers and 
distinguished clergy. The Bishop of 
Washington wanted representatives of 
as many denominations as_ possible. 
But we shall have a difficult time to 
earry out his wishes. During the last 
year three of the six outstanding lay- 
men of other denominations in the 
Council—a Lutheran, a Congregation- 
alist and a Presbyterian—have been 
confirmed. Does not this support the 
theory that within the Church there 
is to be found satisfaction for all, that 
our own Church may in the end be 
the answer to those who long for 
Christian unity? 

It is this all-inelusiveness of the 
Church which makes it possible to 
speak and think of the Cathedral in 
Washington as national. It is an in- 
stitution chartered by Congress, some- 
thing almost unheard of in the case 
of a religious institution. It has been 
endorsed warmly by all recent presi- 
dents, beginning with William MeKin- 
ley, and all have worshiped there. It 
speaks to the whole nation through the 
many broadeasts arranged by the two 
broadcasting companies. On three suc- 
cessive Good Fridays the Columbia 
Broadeasting Company asked to send 
out nationally the entire Three Hour 
Service. Several small parishes, espe- 
cially in the South, installed loud 
speakers in their churches and thus 
shared in the Cathedral services. It 
was the voice of Christianity speaking 
from the capital of the nation. 

There are scoffers who say that 
America has outgrown religion, that 
the Cathedral in Washington is a 
symbol of something which has died 
because it is no longer useful, and 
that the government officials who give 
lip service to Christianity do so only 
to get votes. But if it gets them votes 
that is proof enough that the reli- 
gious spirit is not dead. Otherwise 
the statement is a lie. The Cathedral 
is a symbol of life, not of death. 
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Here among old friends you will 
forgive me if I am personal for a 
moment. I was the son of a mission- 
ary family and was therefore a Con- 
gregationalist. I had to go to service 
every Sunday morning and to Cbris- 
tian Endeavor meetings every Sun- 
day evening. One day an English- 
man asked me to go with him to the 
‘‘English Church’’ and I duly got 
permission. I think I felt rather 
wicked as I should have felt then to 
go to the theatre on Sunday. But 
evensong appealed to all the instincts 
of a rather sensitive boy of thirteen 
years. I went again and again and 
at last I learned that someone had 
prayed for me as a backslider at the 
Christian Endeavor meeting. Then I 
asked my father if I could go always 
to the English Church. He said that 
I was old enough to decide for my- 
self and that I might go where I chose 
so long as I went somewhere. He was 
a wise man. It soon came about that 


I went every Sunday evening after 
the 6:30 service to have supper with 
the rector, Mr. Mackintosh, and his 
lovely wife. They made me under- 
stand the breadth and the history and 
all-inclusiveness of the Church. When 
I returned from college it was to find 
a serious schism in St. Andrew’s, that 
the Bishop no longer permitted the 
services of the second congregation. 
But I had acquired a sense of Church 
discipline and I loved St. Andrew's. 
Only a boy, still I became one of the 
wardens and thus had much to do 
with transferring the English Church 
to the jurisdiction of the American 
Church. I have always felt that 
Bishop Nichols was one of the finest 
priests I have known. 

I tell all this only because, having 
been as a boy one of the builders of 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, it is perhaps 
natural that I should try in later life 
to be one of the builders of the great 
Cathedral in Washington; that mem- 


Photo by courtesy of N. W. Ayer & Sons. 


“MANY PAUSE REVERENTLY AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER” 
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bership in the Chapter and in the Na- 
tional Council of the Church should 
be only further progress along the 
path which began right here more 
than forty years ago. The place that 
1 felt St. Andrew’s should hold in the 
life of these beautiful islands is a pic- 
ture of what I feel that the Cathedral 
in Washington should be in the life 
of the nation. A government official 
knows no limit to the hours of his 
labor but it is always the busiest men 
who have still time for other work. I 
know that my work for the Cathedral 
and for the Church in general made 
more worthwhile my work in the De- 
partment of State. 

Every man should have visions and, 
above all, every man should strive to 
make those visions come true. We who 
labor on Mount Saint Alban are strong 
in our faith that the Cathedral will 
grow to completion; that its influence 
will spread out from Washington to 


the far limits of our land; that it will 
bring a new and finer spirit to the 
Church in order that the Church, in 
turn, may create better citizens, may 
give them a greater sense of respon- 
sibility, of their obligations to their 
country in contrast to their privileges; 
that the politicians who go to see and 
remain to worship may understand 
the futility of their selfish purposes 
and thus give them higher standards. 
It is a vision worth striving for, a 
vision as broad as the land and as in- 
tense as the faith from which it 
springs. When any of you go to 
Washington let me take you through 
the wonderful chapels, show you the 
glory of the windows, the peace of the 
garden, the upward thrust of the great 
arches. Then you will understand why 
the Cathedral seems to us so impor- 
tant for the nation—why it seems to 
us to embody those Christian princi- 
ples which have made us what we are. 


Phot by courtesy of Geurge A. Suiier Company. 


“THEY LOOK AT THE RISING WALLS OF THE NEW SUPREME COURT” 





The Cathedral on the Desert’s Edge 


How St. John’s in Albuquerque Ministers to Pilgrims Seeking 
Renewed Health 


T that half way point between the 
A Middle West and the Far West 
—Albuquerque, New Mexico— 
where the transcontinental fliers pause 
in their mad rush across the desert, 
stands St. John’s Cathedral. It is a 
shrine of the Church in the midst of 
vast stretches of desolation, sparsely 
settled and seemingly far from the 
things of modern civilization. For 
fifty years St. John’s in the desert has 
been ministering to all ‘‘sorts and 
eonditions’’ of men and women. 

It was in 1882 that the church, now 
the Cathedral of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of New Mexico and Southwest 
Texas, was built under the guidance 
of the Reverend Henry Forrester, 
D.D., dearly beloved by all in Al- 


MISSIONARY BISHOP,OF NEW MEXICO 
The Right Reverend Frederick B. Howden, D.D. 
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buquerque. He afterwards became a 
missionary in Mexico; but the mark 
of his ministrations still remains on 
this remote Cathedral and the memory 
of all he was has not been forgotten 
by the desert people. 

Old timers remember how Dr. For- 
rester gathered the first group of 
people in a little adobe house in what 
is known as Old Town, the Spanish- 
American section of Albuquerque dat- 
ing back more than three hundred 
years. There first services were held 
and the people welcomed the glad 
news of the Gospel. With the Santa 
Fe railroad came necessity for renting 
another adobe nearer the station which 
became then, as now, the center of 
activities for the community. It was 
not many years before the devoted 


little group of Christians had built 
their own church of pink sand stone, 
fitting admirably into the desert color- 
ing, which today has reached the rank 
of a Cathedral. 

Thousands of pilgrims en route to 
and from the Pacific coast have visited 


Saint John’s Cathedral. It has at- 
tracted their interest as a witness for 
Christ in the midst of so much that is 
primitive and unusual. 

The altar was presented by the 
Right Reverend Frederick Howden, 
D.D., Bishop of New Mexico, and for- 
merly rector of Saint John’s Church 
in Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
in memory of his wife, Angelica Con- 
stance Howden. Of white marble, it 
adds greatly to the impressiveness of 
the Cathedral. 

A chancel window depicting the 
Resurrection is a memorial placed in 
loving memory of Dr. Forrester by a 
group of his friends to whom he min- 
istered through so many years. The 
chancel railing of brass and oak is a 
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ARCHITECTS’ SKETCH OF ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL IN ALBUQUERQUE 


memorial to Bishop John Mills Ken- 
drick, a pioneer worker to establish 
the Church in that part of the coun- 
try. 

It was nearly twenty years ago that 
Bishop Howden went from his George- 
town charge to New Mexico, taking 
with him a feeling of kinship with the 
Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban. In 
cooperation with the Very Reverend 
Douglas Matthews, Dean of Saint 
John’s, the Bishop has been working 
towards the up-building of a Cathe- 
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Under the leadership of the Very 
Reverend Raimundo de Ovies, the con- 
gregation of St. Philip’s Cathedral in 
Atlanta held their first service early 
in September in the new Pro-Cathe- 
dral, which has been erected at Peach 
Tree Road and Andrews Drive, in the 
heart of a beautiful residential sec- 
tion. The Dean delivered the sermon 
and presented a class for Confirmation 
to the Right Reverend Henry J. 
Mikell, D.D., Bishop of Atlanta. 


Clergy and officers of the Diocese 


of Atlanta, Honorary Canons of the 
Cathedral, members of the Board of 
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NEW PRO-CATHEDRAL OPENED IN ATLANTA 
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dral that will act in the spreading of 
Christ’s Kingdom in the parishes and 
missions of this picturesque country. 

To Albuquerque go hundreds of tu- 
bercular patients from all parts of the 
United States, seeking the benefits of 
the dry air and the healing sunshine 
of New Mexico. Lonely, desolate, and 
often full of anxiety, these health pil- 
grims find real friends in Saint John’s 
Cathedral. Thus a nation-wide work 
is in progress in this outpost of Chris- 
tianity in the United States. 


Trustees, candidates for Holy Orders 
and members of the Building Commit- 
tee walked in the procession with the 
choir. 

Dean de Ovies announced that a 
public address system had been in- 
stalled so that those who are unable 
to find seats within the new Pro- 
Cathedral may sit in their automobiles 
in the parking space in the rear and 
hear the services. 

A historic account of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral with photographs of the 
new building will appear in a future 
issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 
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Windows Portray Moses and Deborah 


By Agnes Peter 


Information is presented for the first time to readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE about the 
two newest stained-glass windows to be installed in the Cathedral fabric. Located in the 
West Aisle of the North Transept (not yet open for public worship) and oreated by Law- 
rence B. Saint and his fellow-craftsmen at Huntingdon Valley, Pa., these windows tell the 
colorful stories of Moses and Deborah in rich panels of glowing glass. 

The Moses window is a memorial to Mrs. Sarah Clark Fracker Kauffman provided by a 
legacy from the late Samuel H. Kauffman of Washington and the window telling of Deborah 
and Barak is a gift from Jessie Dean Gillett in memory of Amaryllis Gillett (1857-1921). 

The following brief description of the windows and the interpretation of their symbolism 
have been prepared by Miss Peter, Assistant in Iconography at Washington Cathedral.— 


Epiror’s Nore. 


The Colorful Moses Window 


OSES is portrayed under 

three aspects of his life in 

the large colorful window 
to the west in the North Transept. 
Only in our generation, due to mod- 
ern archaeological research, could this 
new artistic conception have been 
achieved, of the man, who, more than 
any other, has dominated the world 
for more than three thousand years. 
The daily life and customs of his 
time are being uncovered to our 
gaze, and as the Cathedral builders 
of the Middle Ages used the knowl- 
edge of their era to instruct the peo- 
ple, we are following the same logical 
method toward the same end. 

In the left lancet, Moses is depicted 
as a Prince of Egypt, clean shaven, 
wearing a wig and a box-like beard 
attached to his chin by a strap. The 
mace and neck-ornament indicate his 
rank. Educated at the great Univer- 
sity of Heliopolus, learned in the re- 
ligious mysteries and skilled in priest- 
eraft, statecraft and life craft, he was 
prepared to lead armies, mould the 
destinies of the world and sit upon 
the throne of Pharaoh with an em- 
pire at his feet. 

Unsatisfied, his thoughts turned to 
the teachings of his own race. The 
songs of his mother lingered in his 
memory, and he yearned to know 
more of that one God of the Hebrews, 
who, without form and unseen, was 
yet everywhere—a King of Kings— 
mightier even than Pharaoh. 

Above to the left is a chair-throne 
and erown, and to the right a cross 


and crown, which serve to recall the 
words of St. Paul that: ‘“‘By faith 
Moses when he was come to years, re- 
fused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter; choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season; esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures in Egypt: for he had 
respect unto the recompense of the 
reward.’’ 

In the small panel below, is the 
scene between Moses and the two He- 
brews, as he said to the wrong doer: 
‘Why smitest thou thy fellow?’’ and 
the reply: ‘‘Who made thee a prince 
and judge over us? Intendest thou 
to kill me, as thou didst the Egyp- 
tian?’’; and Moses, seeing his sin was 
known, in fear fled the country and 
dwelt in the land of Midian. 

The color effect shows the desert 
sand made yellow and raised as a part 
of the background to carry over the 
gold feeling from the extreme right 
lower panel, where the scene permit- 
ted no blue, thus necessitating the 
yellow here to give a certain balance 
of color. 

In the lancet to the right, Moses is 
shown after forty years’ sojourn in 
the wilderness, minding the sheep of 
Jethro, his father-in-law. One day, 
from a bush, burning yet not con- 
sumed, the voice of God, as of fire, 
commanded him to go unto Pharaoh 
and demand of him the release of His 
people Israel from bondage, that they 
might serve God upon His mountain. 
As sign of authority, the staff he car- 
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Photos by R. J. Bonde & Sons. 


THE MOSES WINDOW IS STRONGLY REMINISCENT OF GLASS IN LEON CATHEDRAL 


ried, when thrown to the ground, be- 
came a deadly serpent, but carried 
fearlessly in the hand was a rod of 


living power. Above and to the left 
and right these events are symbolized 
by the burning-bush, the serpent, and 
the holy mountain. 


Authorities differ but it is more 
probable that Moses appeared before 
his adopted brother Pharaoh dressed, as 
was his right, with all the insignia of 
a Prince of Egypt, yet the ambassador 
of One greater than any earthly king. 
Pharaoh said unto him: ‘‘ Who is the 
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Lord that I should obey. I know not 
the Lord and neither will I let Israel 
go.’’ And the heart of Pharaoh was 
hardened and the Lord smote the land 
with wonders and signs (symbolically 
portrayed in the red glass of the 
background). 

Below in the small panel may be 
seen the throne-room and Pharaoh 
seated. Moses and Aaron ready to 
depart are before him. Pharaoh 
speaks: ‘‘Get thee hence, take heed to 
thyself, see my face no more; for in 
that day thou seest my face thou shalt 
die.’’ And Moses said, ‘‘Thou hast 
spoken well, I will see thy face no 
more.’’ 

The central figure shows Moses, to 
whom the Lord said: ‘‘Come up to me 
into the mount, and be there: and I 
will give thee tables of stone, and a 
law, and commandments which I have 
written; that thou mayest teach 
them.’’ The glory of the Lord abode 
upon Mount Sinai and Moses was 
there forty days and nights, and 
wrote upon the tables the words of 
the covenant, the ten commandments; 
and Moses came down with the tables 
of testimony in his hands and the 
skin of his face shone and the people 
were afraid to come near him. 

Above his head symbolically appear 
the trumpet, the lightning and cloud, 
as associated with the giving of the 
law to Israel. Rays of light are be- 
hind the head of Moses and great care 
was taken to make a special glass in 
order to give a radiant glow to the 
face, likewise to the golden robe and 
background; so deeply did the artist 
feel the call to make this a rarely 
beautiful bit of work. 

The general color scheme of the 
window as well as the design is 
Egyptian, modified to harmonize with 
the Gothic architecture of the Cathe- 
dral. In the red background of the 
left panel are symbols of the trades 
of Egypt, for Moses was learned in 
the wisdom of the Egyptians. Similar- 
ly employed in the background of the 
right laneet, are the eleven signs and 
wonders which descended upon Egypt 


before Pharaoh permitted the Israel- 
ites to go. These two red backgrounds 
together with the blue behind the cen- 
tral figure give the vertical feeling 
and simplicity necessary to the beauty 
of the whole composition. 

Among the infinite variety of yel- 
lows, a difficult and costly glass to 
make, was discovered an unusual shade 
which practically matched an equally 
rare shade of yellow from Chartres 
Cathedral in France. The reds, cool 
and warm, and light and dark, show 
individual pieces of considerable size. 
This red glass has layers through it 
in much the same way as the best 
twelfth century glass. Many of the 
shades are like old tints in the finest 
windows. 


A small amount of neutral colors 
have been employed. In the large 
figures practically every piece of glass 
is richly painted, backgrounds and 
all, and the vivid coloring of the 
whole is strongly reminiscent of the 
glorious glass in Leon Cathedral in 
Spain. 


Window Sings of Deborah 


Passing from the Nave to the west 
aisle of the North Transept, the first 
window to the left portrays Deborah 
the prophetess who judged Israel ap- 
proximately three thousand years ago. 
She was statesman, historian, poet, 
judge and prophet in her time, but of 
herself, she says: ‘‘I Deborah arose... 
a mother in Israel,’’ and then only in 
order to destroy evil and succor the 
oppressed. 


The artist has placed two figures, 
one in each lancet, facing each other. 
Their colorful Syrian dress has lent 
itself admirably to the decorative need 
of the window. The canopies har- 
monizing with the architecture permit 
a nice color distribution and color 
patterns. At the sides, the upright 
treatment is pleasing. The rich use 
of yellows and reds in Deborah’s dress 
and the light key in which the whole 
glass is pitched will be better under- 
stood when the Nave is built, with the 
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realization that a stone flying 
buttress, nineteen feet behind 
this window, will permit no di- 
rect light from the sky to fall 
upon the glass. 

Even were the story unknown, 
Deborah stands subtly forth as 
the predominating character and 
Barak is the complementary fig- 
ure adding balance to the compo- 
sition, so finely has the artist’s 
skill met the situation. Barak 
is about to sound the horn, the 
order to advance, as Deborah’s 
commanding personality plainly 
speaks: ‘‘Up, for this is the 
day—,’’ and the host of Israel 
stand ready to descend upon 
Sisera far below them in the 
Plain of Megiddo. 


Deborah’s public career rested 
on the solid foundation of a well- 
rounded home life. She was the 
wife of Lapidoth of the Tribe 
of Issachar and looked well to 
the ways of her household. In 
her mouth was wisdom and in 
her tongue the law of kindness. 


Men sought her counsel and the 


place where she sat under a 
palm tree was marked as historic 
for centuries to come. Of the 
line of Judges divinely chosen to 
lead and govern Israel, Deborah 
was the only woman. 


As a prophet, she guarded 
their traditions, was their oracle, 
their forthteller, and spoke for God. 
In time of war she approached the 
army as a leader and by her presence 
fortified it with courage to go forth; 
and for herself, to prophesy falsely 
was to court death. All about her were 
awe-inspiring memories, for her home 
was but a few miles north of Jeru- 
salem, between Ramah and Bethel. 
There Abraham had built an altar 
and Jacob waking from his dream had 
said: ‘‘This is none other than the 
house of God, this is the gate of 
heaven,’’ and here for the first time, 
the name of Israel was used. 

The people had ceased to remember 
these things. They had chosen new 


DEBORAH THE PROPHETESS AND BARAK 


gods and war was in their gates. She 
saw the smoke of burning cottages, 
saw the women shun the highways and 
cease to foregather at the wells, for 
the arehers of Sisera were about. 
Over the land was cruel and unpro- 
voked murder, ravishment of women, 
slavery of children, and nameless fate 
of maidens. Little wonder that De- 
borah arose, a mother in Israel, in- 
censed against Sisera and at the 
supineness of Israel. 

She sent for Barak—Barak of Ked- 
esh-naphtali and the man of the hour, 
and said to him: ‘‘Hath not the Lord 
God of Israel commanded, saying, Go 
and draw toward Mt. Tabor and take 
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with thee ten thousand men of the 
children of Naphtali and of the chil- 
dren of Zebulun? And I will draw 
unto thee, to the river Kishon, Sisera, 
the captain of Jabin’s army, with his 
chariots and his multitude; and I will 
deliver him into thine hand. 

‘And Barak said unto her, if thou 
wilt go with me, then I will go: but 
if thou wilt not go with me, then I 
will not go. And she said, I will 
surely go with thee,’’ and added, ‘‘but 
if so, the honor will go from thee 
and Sisera will be sold into the hands 
of a woman.’’ 

Barak is often misunderstood, but 
never by Deborah. What knew she, 
a woman, of war? There was not a 
shield or spear among forty thousand 
of Israel and Sisera had chariots, 
even nine hundred chariots, of iron. 
Barak was boyish frank; he made no 
excuse. He had the capacity for 
leadership, if she could but make him 
use it, and she arose and went with 
him to Kedesh. 

When Barak called the Tribes, 
some never came. Deborah but stood 
and watched. She had a rare sense 
of values and did not confuse them. 
She knew the necessity of men and 
women working harmoniously _ to- 
gether, each in their own sphere. She 
moved from hers only to inspire some 
man to do the work rightfully his to 
do. She never swerved from her goal 
—one God—one nation—one brother- 
hood of man. 

There on Mount Tabor before the 
host of Israel, who awaited the sound 
of the horn, she said to Barak: ‘‘Up, 
for this is the day of the Lord.. .’’ 


Ras Desta Demtu, son-in-law and special 
ambassador of Emperor Haile Selassie I 
of Ethiopia, visited Washington Cathedral 
on July 19th during his visit to Washing- 
ton to pay his respects to President Roose- 
velt and express appreciation for the special 
American Mission which attended the corona- 
tion of the Emperor of that ancient 
Christian country. He was received by 
Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, representing the 
Bishop of Washington, and escorted through 
the Cathedral, accompanied by Canon Ray- 
mond L. Wolven, Chaplain to the Bishop of 


and when no sound came, she under- 
stood and pointing to the Plain be- 
low, said: ‘‘Is not the Lord gone out 
before thee?’’ and the men followed 
Barak. 


The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera; all were destroyed. 
He alone fled with Barak in pursuit, 
but too late. What Deborah had fore- 
told had come to pass: ‘‘ Blessed above 
women shall Jael the wife of 
Heber the Kenite be . . . she smote 
Sisera at her feet he bowed: 
where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead.’’ 


As a poet Deborah stands alone. 
Her song is the oldest piece of writing 
in the Bible which has come to us 
unaltered from the age which gave 
it birth. It is a glorious lyric, typical 
of the best Hebrew poetry, and one 
of the finest in any language. She 
portrays vividly the character of whole 
tribes, the dramatic encounters of in- 
dividuals, and in a weird and pathetic 
climax pictures the old mother of 
Sisera mumbling to herself: ‘‘ Why is 
his chariot so long in coming? ... Have 
they not divided the prey; to every 
man a damsel or two; to Sisera a 
prey of divers colors, of needlework 
on both sides meet for the necks of 
them that take the spoils.’’ We know 
that he will never return. 


Barak, the ‘‘Lightning,’’ has passed 
through the storm-cloud and Deborah, 
the ‘‘Bee,’’ is among her women. Her 
song is her own, yet she begins ‘‘Thus 
sang Deborah and Barak.’’ Truth- 
fully she told the story, and the land 
had rest for forty years. 


Washington, and the Reverend Edwin B. 
Niver, D.D., Librarian of the College of 
Preachers, where tea was served to this dis- 
tinguished pilgrim and his escort. 

His Royal Highness expressed particular 
interest in the Abyssinian processional cross 
and the volume containing the four Gospels 
in Amharie which were presented to Wash- 
ington Cathedral two years ago by his 
father-in-law to show the Emperor’s grati- 
tude for prayers which were offered in the 
Bethlehem Chapel for him and the people 
of Ethiopia on the day of his coronation. 





Some Thoughts on Stained Glass 


By Earl Edward Sanborn 


N one of the best works on the his- 
| tory of stained glass that has been 

written, the book of Maurice 
Drake, former Curator of Glass at 
the South Kensington in London, he 
very aptly states the position of the 
glass man relative to surrounding con- 
ditions through various ages. He 
says: ‘‘Like most poor rogues who 
live by their wits, we glass-painters 
have had our ups and downs. In one 
century, petted by kings and mitred 
abbots; in the next utterly disre- 
garded or, worse still, hanged for idle 
rascals. It is with mixed emotions 
that one studies the history of his 
art.’’ 

At the moment Mr. Saint* and I 
are occupying one of the more aus- 
picious moments of a glass man’s va- 
reer since we are being entertained 
royally by our kind hostess, Mrs. Lea 
Hudson. Not only are we happy in 
this position but we are also fortu- 
nate in the great interest that Dr. 
Bratenahl** and the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee are showing, in seeking to equal 
at Washington Cathedral the highest 
examples of medieval glass to be 
found in Chartres, Le Mans and Leon. 

Largely as a result of the many dis- 
cussions that have been held during 
the last few years over glass policy at 
Mount Saint Alban, and what should 
be the source of its inspiration, I was 
finally prevailed upon by the Cathe- 
dral authorities to visit Spain last 
summer to further develop some of 
the ideas which we have held. 

Possibly you may wonder at the dis- 
cussions that you no doubt hear from 
time to time concerning the problem 
of glass. We have had a great many 
technical matters to consider in Wash- 
ington. They include, for example: 

*Lawrence B. Saint, Director of Washington 
Cathedral Stained Glass Studio at Huntingdon 
Valley, Pennsylvania, who also spoke at this 
meeting in New York early in 1933. 

**Dean of Washington and for many years 


chairman of the Building Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 
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(a) ‘‘Light to read by’’; (b) Inade- 
quate glass area; (c) Design too elab- 
orate to permit impressive coloration ; 
(d) Reticence: lack of candor in ap- 
praising our achievements; (e) Com- 
promise: willingness to accept some- 
thing which falls short of the best; 
and (f) Provincialism: not having in- 
formed ourselves of ‘‘the highest ex- 
amples of the stained glass art in our 
own latitude.’’ 

All these ideas are very important 
because everyone of them has to be 
considered in the light of this fact— 
that stained glass is part and parcel 
of a great architectural problem. The 
artists cannot design windows and 
hang them in midair. They have to 
go into some sort of architectural 
frame. From this it follows that they 
must have the proper setting. What 
is that proper setting? That is the 
problem of the client and the architect. 

In Gothie architecture there are 
certain recognized periods of archi- 
tectural expression. In England we 
have, for example, the so-called early 
English, the Decorated, the Perpen- 
dicular, and, finally, the Renaissance 
styles. On the Continent these par- 
ticular architectural forms fall more 
readily under the time limitation im- 
posed by the centuries. So there we 
hear them called eleventh century, 
twelfth century, thirteenth, and so on. 
These periods roughly extend any- 
where from one hundred to two hun- 
dred years, with of course many va- 
ried expressions of design oceurring 
in the intermediate period. 

You can readily realize from this 
that the glass maker is governed in 
the style of work he adopts by the 
precedent established by the architec- 
ture and the iconographic scheme out- 
lined by the client. Fortunately for 
the glass maker we have established 
on Mount Saint Alban a noble style 
of Gothie architecture in unison with 
a beautiful iconographic plan which 
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will result in one of the most com- 
plete expressions of the Christian 
faith ever known when the Cathedral 
shall be completed. 

Mr. Saint has spoken so fully con- 
cerning the actual fabrication of the 
windows themselves that I would like 
to emphasize these various points 
which I have brought out by showing 
you slides of famous Cathedrals in 
England, France, and Spain. In this 
I will move from the north to the 
south, from the grayness of the Eng- 
lish climate to the warmth and joy of 
Spain, bringing our talk to a termina- 
tion in the same latitude as that oc- 
eupied by Washington Cathedral. 

In each instance I call the attention 
of our friends to the various types of 
architecture which I had previously 
mentioned, as shown in the slides. The 
great glass area of York, the earlier 
feeling of the openings at Canter- 
bury; continually stressing the fact 
that nearly all these Cathedrals shown 
had tremendous glass area as com- 
pared to what is proposed at Wash- 
ington. This was particularly true 
at Le Mans, where there are great 
windows in the Transepts, eight lan- 
eets wide and probably forty feet 
high. This daring treatment of the 
side walls of a great Cathedral seemed 
to increase until finally in Spain the 
architects went so far that you won- 
der how their buildings have managed 
to stand up. The very structures 
themselves seem to be built of glass. 
As the glass areas increased, the glass 
man also became more daring in the 
use of his color because with the in- 
erease of area he was able to use 
deeper and richer color without too 
great an interference with the light. 

Leon is an excellent example of this 
fact. While Leon does not tower 
above the town like the Cathedral of 
Segovia, still it is on a high point 
which is more readily discernible if 
you stand on the highway about a 
mile or two from the edifice. In Oc- 
tober, when it was my pleasure to 
first catch a glimpse of its warm toned 


walls, it seemed to melt into the sur- 
rounding landscape, which was of 
nearly the same color as the Cathedral 
walls themselves. On the plateau 
where Leon is situated, at this time 
of year everything is rather barren. 
What foliage has survived seems to 
be principally along the banks of the 
dwindling streams and composed 
largely of groups of Lombardy pop- 
lars turned to a very beautiful shade 
of gold that played against the bril- 
liant blue of the rivers. 


I was not surprised when I entered 
the Cathedral to find that the artists 
who had worked here had no doubt 
been influenced in their selection of 
color by the colors that occurred out- 
side. The dominating note in the Ca- 
thedral is that of gold and saffron 
bolstered up by beautiful reds, blues, 
greens, purples, and nearly every 
color imaginable of a primary or see- 
ondary nature. 


What I am endeavoring to say of 
Leon Cathedral has been very aptly 
expressed by Professor Perr in his 
book on Spain: 


**The first note of this (Leon) Cathe- 
dral is color; the second is grace. Two 
hundred and thirty windows with eight- 
een hundred square yards of stained 
glass. But details are nothing beside 
the ineffaceable impression. A gor- 
geous stream of color from the far east 
window of the Nave meets us. A few 
paces toward the center of the church 
and we are looking straight up the Choir 
to the magnificent windows of the Sane- 
tuary which glow with color all day long, 
so that the vast retable beneath them 
seems dead. And in the glass, to our 
emotion, is reflected the great rose win- 
dow of the west. In no direction ean 
one look without some blaze of color 
meeting the eye. . . Those great perpen- 
dicular windows far above are one mass 
of glowing jewels. Their color is inde- 
scribable . . . the sheen of the purples, 
the dazzling brightness of the crimsons 
and the scarlets, the liquid light which 
pours from the golden glass,—and the ex- 
quisite purity of the varied and sunlit 
whole. 

**As to its grace the famous phrase,— 
‘This Cathedral has no walls!’ is an apt 
description of the impression, again 
hardly communicable, which its architee- 
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ture leaves on me. . . for its lightness 
is such that, in walking among its Naves, 
one seems to walk upon air, and the sen- 
sation is never lost that this fairy-like 
temple is about to rise from the ground, 
with its slender pillars and all, and soar 
upward till it reaches heaven. . . Of the 
myriads of jewels in those great, high 
windows, every one lent its beauty and 
danced and sang—giving us the feeling 
that we were within no four walls at all, 
but in some vast unbounded place—inde- 
seribably full of color, light and music, 
combining to give glory to God.’’ 

The type of glass work that occurs 
here follows largely the period of the 
fourteenth century. The Cathedral 
was founded in 1199, finished at the 
close of the fourteenth century, and 
was one of the finest examples of 
Spanish Gothic, exquisite in design 
and workmanship. There are, how- 
ever, a few windows that I under- 
stand date from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but apparently the fact that 
the Cathedral was not finished until 
a century later caused a great many 
changes to be made in the glass pre- 
vious to that date. No doubt most of 


the very earliest glass must have 


been destroyed. The type of drawing 
in these windows does not vary very 
much from what we are all familiar 
with at Le Mans, Chartres, and other 
early examples, except in one respect 
and that is in the scale of treatment. 
The figures are probably nine feet 
high in the long and narrow lancets 
that they occupy and, as mentioned 
before, are extremely bold and sim- 
ple in their color treatment. 

If you are not familiar with this 
type of drawing I will take the lib- 
erty of showing you a few prints in 
black and white and in color of Ca- 
thedral windows which I have men- 
tioned that will give you some idea of 
the character of early Gothic glass 
drawings. At first these drawings 
strike one as strange on account of 
the boldness of the treatment, and at 
times it is a rather fantastic feeling 
that the artist evolves. The reason 
for this is that light coming through 
a piece of colored glass, particularly 
if the glass is rich in color, destroys 


the outlines placed on the surface of 
the glass unless they are bold. This 
means that any drawing which was 
photographic in detail and good to 
look at near to, would absolutely dis- 
appear when placed on the surface of 
a window, rich in color like the Leon 
windows, fifty feet above the level of 
the eye. 

No greater source of inspiration 
than Leon or Le Mans could be ours. 
I wish it might be possible for me to 
fly with you all to Leon for an instant 
and joyous visit to its beautiful in- 
terior, but that is impossible. Some 
of our good friends here this evening 
have had that pleasure. They are 
very fortunate. 

With the present interest that is 
being aroused in glass, and particu- 
larly in the windows for Washington 
Cathedral, it is my prayer and hope 
that some day we may have the good 
fortune to see on Mount Saint Alban, 
glass of the beauty and brilliance of 
Leon, where it will have a finer hous- 
ing than in any great Cathedral in 
Europe. 


Preaching in 
Washington Cathe- 
dral on Labor Sun- 
day, the Reverend 
Dr. Remsen B. Ogil- 
by, president of 
Trinity College in 
Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, said: ‘‘It has 
been my good for- 
tune recently to 
have a share in a 
project where em- 
ployer and employed 
gradually came to a 
realization of their 
common interest in 
the completion of a 
job. It is quite ap- 
propriate to talk about it here in this House 
of God, because this job was also the build- 
ing of a House of God, linked to the glory 
that surrounds us here as the product of the 
same architectural genius. The Chapel at 
Trinity College is a little brother of this 
Cathedral.’? 

It was designed by Frohman, Robb & 
Little of Washington and Boston, architects 
for Washington Cathedral. 


CHAPEL TOWER 





Architecture Versus Climate 
How Christ Church in Eau Claire Copes with Severe Winters 


States, Christ Church in Eau 

Claire and the center of one of 
the newest dioceses of the American 
Church, solved the problem of render- 
ing service in a severe climate by sev- 
eral unique architectural features. 

It will be remembered that frequently 
the question is asked by pilgrims as 
they look up at the lofty ceilings of 
one of the great Cathedrals of Europe: 
‘*But how do they heat it?’’ 

Such consideration of climatic con- 
ditions must always be remembered in 
national architecture. The relatively 
mild climates of Italy and France 
have made it possible to extend the 
range of the lofty Cathedrals. But 
in northern Wisconsin, just under the 
tip of Lake Superior, we are reminded 
by the Very Reverend F. Victor Hoag, 
Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, that 
the long winter affects the building 
style of all churches. 

Dean Hoag writes: ‘‘ Here, when the 
new diocese of Eau Claire was set 
apart by the General Convention of 
1928, was an old parish with a very 
complete working plant. The freedom 
enjoyed by architects under lighter 
weather conditions was absent in the 
building of Christ Chureh Cathedral. 


A N unusual Cathedral in the United 


ROOF ANGLES WOULD FORM MENACE FROM THE SNOW 
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First, one is struck by the heavy dou- 
ble glass on every window, and the 
tight metal stripping of every open- 
ing. No eruciform was wise here, 
since every added roof angle forms a 
menace from gathered snow. The roof 
is seen to be equipped with erect metal 
loops at the joints of all the lower 
slates—a device invented to prevent 
the sudden and disastrous slipping of 
large bodies of snow during sudden 
thaws. 

‘‘The ceiling is but forty feet high, 
and the church more basilica in 
shape than is common to Cathedrals. 
Here no wasted height, to be heated 
needlessly. But there is no impres- 
sion of being low. Rather, the effect 
on the worshiper is one of great com- 
pactness—a cozy church, fitted to 
parochial worship. 

“‘The crowning weather precaution 
is the steam heat in the outer eaves. 
When the copper gutters are frozen 
solid, valves may be opened at the 
boiler, which cause live steam to rise 
in jets all along the outer walls. This 
soon clears the obstruction.’’ 

Christ Chureh Cathedral, however, 
is much more than a weather curiosity. 
It resembles Chester Cathedral in 
England as the center of a _ busy 
parish life. 
In very 
truth, al- 
ready it has 
become t he 
Mother 
Chureh of 
the diocese. 
Recent al- 
terations in 
the modern 
parish house 
have pro- 
vided offices 
for Bishop 
Frank E. 
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Wilson and for Dean Hoag. 
Best of all, the building 
as so far completed, has no 
debt upon it. The final 
plans call for a detached 
ecampanile bell tower and 
space has been provided for 
a chapel south of the high 
altar. 
In keeping with its mis- 
sion as a Cathedral church 
a daily celebration of the 
Holy Communion has been 
arranged in a temporary 
chapel. Bishop Wilson, by 
the way, a young bishop in 
the young diocese, realizes 
the strategic value of the 
Cathedral idea. He is re- 
lating much of the life of 
the diocese to the Eau 
Claire Cathedral Church. 
Dean Hoag adds _ that 
Christ Chureh is the only 
parish, within his knowl- 
edge, which broadcasts its 
principal service every Sun- 
day of the year. From 11 
A. M. central time until 
the service is over at about 
12:15 P. M. the service is 
‘fon the air,’’ over the lo- 
eal station, WTAQ, which 
has a radius of 100 miles. 
Within that circle there is 
a population of 75,000 and the Dean 
estimates that between 5,000 and 7,000 
people worship every Sunday with the 
Cathedral, through the medium of the 
radio. Three latest style microphones, 





Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, Chairman 
of the New York Committee of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association, announces that 
the following new annual members have been 
enrolled as ‘‘Friends of Washington Cathe- 
dral’’ during the last few months: Miss 
Edith T. Agnew, Mrs. Wilson Hunt Black- 
well, Mrs. Alexander Jay Bruen, Miss Caro- 
line Tousey Burkham, Mrs. George Fritz 
Chandler, Mrs, Erastus M. Cravath, Mrs. 
Frederick Mitchell Gould, Miss Lavinia R. 
Graves, Mrs. J. Amory Haskell, Mrs. G. 
Beekman Hoppin, Mrs. Walter B. James, 
Miss Annie Burr Jennings, Mrs. Graham 
Lusk, Mrs. James McCosh Magie, Mrs. Rob- 


THE VERY REVEREND F. VICTOR HOAG 


skillfully concealed at the altar, the 
lectern and the pulpit, pick up every 
sound of the services (even including 
the entire Holy Communion, which 
is broadcast once a month). 





ert Lewis Paddock, Mrs. William Procter, 

Mrs. William Lowe Rice, T. J. Oakley 

Rhinelander, A. James Sheldon and Miss 

Caroline Trippe. 
+ * 

Mr. G. Imai, member of the Japanese 
House of Peers and head of the silk mis- 
sion from Japan to the United States, vis- 
ited Washington Cathedral on the afternoon 
of August 25th, accompanied by several at- 
taches from the Japanese Embassy. Wel- 
comed by the Dean of Washington, he was 
escorted to the Bethlehem Chapel, where he 
placed a wreath of lilies on the tomb of 
President Woodrow Wilson. 





So The Vision Takes Form” 


On October 23rd, 1900, Bishop 
Chavasse threw out his noble chal- 
lenge to attempt once again the reali- 
zation of the old dream of the Diocese 
to build a Cathedral that should be 
worthy of Liverpool, and of the 
Church of England. 


He claimed for it the service and 
the gifts of all schools of thought, the 
generosity of all classes of people. 
‘‘The men that go down to the sea in 
ships, the hardy labourers in our 
docks and in our streets, the miners 
who hew the path ‘which no bird of 
prey knoweth, and which the falcon’s 
eye hath not seen’; the tillers of the 
soil, who week by week bring their 
produce to Liverpool market; the 


workers in our factories; the children 
in our schools; the servants in our 
homes, must all be able to say, as they 
look up to its ‘silent cross,’ or wor- 
ship beneath its soaring roof, or walk 
round its stately walls, ‘we helped 


to build it’.’’ 
And as he said it must be, so it has 


been builded. So it continues to be 
builded 


““immense and glorious work of 
fine intelligence.’’ 

Thus rises the Cathedral of the 
people, built by them, loved by them, 
thronged by them—their pride, their 
glory, their spiritual home, the expres- 
sion of their undying 
faith in the Living God Re 
for Whose Glory nothing 
is too good, the eternal 
kindling in their souls of 
the new life which shall 
redeem the aimless ma- 
terialism of our age. 

The magnificent faith of 
those our near neighbours 
who heard the challenge 
of Bishop Chavasse has 
revealed a company of 


*Foreword in “Interpreter’s 
Book,” published by Liverpool 
Cathedral in England. 
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people, who all unconsciously have be- 
come Cathedral - Makers, furnishing 
the sacred edifice with a tradition of 
Neighbour - making, finding in the 
Cathedral they have builded, not only 
a welcome for themselves, but under- 
standing and thanksgiving for that 
by which at once as individuals they 
win food for their families, and as 
members of the community are used 
by the Spirit of God to sustain and 
enrich His world. 

As if to show forth this truth, great 
stones have been hewed out of the 
quarry at Woolton, bricks have been 
fired at Ravenhead, the skill and the 
science of the age have brought to- 
gether all the arts. And so the vision 
of Bishop Chavasse takes form and 
wadition. * * * * 

Consider the words of John Masefield, Poet 
Laureate, member of the Cathedral College 
of Counsel: 

‘*This Cathedral of Liverpool, the great- 
est of modern Cathedrals, is a Church of the 
Resurrection. It comes into the life of our 
time, in a decade when all the ways of life 
known to us from childhood have to be re- 
made, when the nation has to be re-created 
with what difficulty we do not yet know, but 
no doubt with much. This Cathedral, there- 
fore, should be the symbol of Resurrection; 
and at the same time its standard. What 
has been muffled and in shrouds and buried 
down deep after being broken by the sol- 
diers, should emerge here and be triumphant. 
Then indeed it would be a Cathedral that 
Is and Is as it should be.’’ 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL AS COMPLETED 





Cathedrals and Modern Times* 


HAT fascinating and friendly 

writer for The Atlantic Month- 

ly, Mr. A. Edward Newton, has 
been traveling again. This time he 
has visited Liverpool and the Grand 
National. But in his comments (The 
Atlantic for September) he decries 
the building of Cathedrals, pointing 
out the poverty and dismalness of 
Liverpool and how in the midst of it 
two tremendous Cathedrals are being 
built. It is all out of tune for Mr. 
Newton. 

Since we have never been known 
as the most enthusiastic Cathedral 
supporter, it appeals to our sense of 
humor to defend the art and reason 
of Cathedral building. 

We can’t help wondering what a 
future generation may think of us. In 
Washington we have a magnificent 
structure being erected that when 
complete will have equaled the cost 
of one large battleship! The difference 


is that in four years’ time the battle- 
ship will be obsolete—we hope the 


Cathedral will not. In Washington 
has been completed a pile of stone 
for the Department of Commerce. 
Aside from adequate parking space, 
it is surely the equal of any Cathe- 
dral on earth. Perhaps it is dedicated 
to the god most of us worshiped in 
the age in which it was executed. But 


*An editorial in ‘‘Southern Churchman,” 
of September 16, 1933. 

**A transcript of Mr. Newton’s criticisms on 
Cathedral building and a copy of the ‘Southern 
Churchman’s” reply, are being sent to the Bishop 
of Liverpool for such comment as he may wish to 
make in THE CATHEDRAL AGE.—AJHditor’s Note. 


issue 


A description of the, windows in the Lady 
Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York City, which were designed by Paul 
Woodroffe of England, appears in the sum- 
mer 1933 issue of Stained Glass, the 
illustrated quarterly published at Concord, 
New Hampshire, by the Stained Glass As- 
sociation of America. Further information 
about this unique publication may be ob- 
tained from Maurice Lavanoux, Managing 
Editor, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 

* 


* * 


A gift of £2,000 was made recently by 
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why should we not have one building 
dedicated to the God who inspired our 
best ideals and ancestors? The Union 
Station in Washington or the Grand 
Central or Pennsylvania in New York 
are erected to an industry of which 
many doubt the future. 

If Mr. Newton had met Bishop 
David at Liverpool,** we venture to 
think that he might have been im- 
pressed with the fact that the Church 
and Cathedral were alive to problems 
of poverty and (better than the com- 
mercial Cathedrals) were doing some- 
thing about it, for the Bishop of 
Liverpool is a real prophet of social 
righteousness. 

Had our experience not included a 
short ministry on the East Side of 
New York, we might have thought the 
desire for Cathedrals was only a de- 
sire of the rich, but we can never for- 
get the enthusiasm and spirit of East 
Side working men for the drive to 
complete the great church on Morn- 
ingside Heights. 

Our only quarrel with Cathedrals 
is when they fall into the hands of 
petty ecclesiastics whose only thought 
is a glorified repetition of services. 
But when they stand as living wit- 
nesses of a fundamental belief that 
man is more than a physical animal 
and show what man can do with the 
real spirit of service and beauty, we 
ask Mr. Newton and others to be more 
charitable before passing snap judg- 
ments on work which it might require 
a little more knowledge to understand. 


an English donor for the erection of another 
section of the northwest tower of Christ 
Chureh Cathedral in Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, according to The Living Church. 
This portion of the building will be known 
as ‘*The Bishop Winnington-Ingram Tow- 
er,’’? in honor of the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, who laid the foundation stone of this 
Cathedral in 1926—a few weeks after he 
visited Mount Saint Alban and hallowed a 
brick from the old Church in Jamestown, 
which was placed in the wall of the Sanc- 
tuary of Washington Cathedral. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


Our four weeks of conference for 
**College Pastors,’’ held in July at 
the well-known conference-center in 
Evergreen, Colorado, 
were eminently suc- 
cessful. They accom- 
plished, in range and 
depth of influence, 
even more than we 
had hoped. A total of fifty-six priests 
attended, coming from thirty states 
and thirty-six dioceses. The average 
attendance each week was nearly 
forty, and a good number of men 
stayed through the whole month. In 
speaking of these conferences we use 
the word ‘‘our’’ advisedly. Evergreen 
is a far ery from Washington and the 
Warden of the College could not be 
present. None the less the spirit and 
method of the College were much in 
evidence and marked the whole pe- 
riod of intensive and cumulative work. 
The College put on another body but 
retained its own identity of soul. This 
was due chiefly to the wisdom, skill 
and devotion of Dr. McGregor, who 
was acting as Warden in the Warden’s 
absence. He was in continuous resi- 
dence, and himself led the conference 
in one important week. All letters 
coming in testify with enthusiasm to 
Dr. MeGregor’s leadership and give 
his own lectures and instructions the 
first place in benefits received. This 
temporary transfer of the College 
from its own home to a distant coun- 
try was a bold experiment, thought 
by some to be almost too hazardous, 
but on a just estimate it proved well 
worth while and seems to have given 


The Conferences 
at Evergreen 
in Colorado 


the College new hold on the confi- 
dence and grateful appreciation of the 
Church. In another column will be 
found a more extended account from 
an appreciative member. 
* * * * * ed 
In these Colorado conferences Dr. 
McGregor notably qualified as at least 
a temporary member of our staff. 
Therefore, in his new 
¥ ae work for the National 
Office Council, he can surely 
rely on the sympathy 
and support of all who care for the 
College of Preachers. At the insistent 
request of the Presiding Bishop, he 
has taken the post of Educational See- 
retary. He will be sadly missed at the 
Western Seminary where he was Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics, but in his new 
office he will be working at the prob- 
lem which perhaps lies nearest to his 
heart, and in his far-flung field the 
Church’s ministry to students will re- 
ceive a special emphasis. He feels, 
with true perception, that in colleges 
and schools there lies a unique mis- 
sionary opportunity. It is the social 
implication of the authentic Gospel 
which dominates his own thought and 
which will be kept in the forefront of 
his educational policy and programme. 
This is the precise note which needs 
to be constantly sounded if those ‘‘who 
profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians’’ are to be brought clear of their 
present doubts and difficulties. No 
other interpretation of our religion 
ean bring full and final conviction to 
‘“moderns,’’ whether old or young. 
And for convinced Churechmen (not 
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for those whose Churchmanship is 
merely a decorative label) the Gospel 
of our Lord can be nothing less or else 
than the proclamation of a redeemed 
society, a ‘‘beloved community,’’ 
which is none other than the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
If our young people in their student 
days have this idea and ideal per- 
suasively set forth, there may actually 
be.a revival of true faith and faithful 
practice. It would seem in the Divine 
Providence, that our own priests in 
colleges and schools have this special 
mission laid on them, with none to do 
it for them if they fail. And one need 
not be a ‘‘College Pastor’’ to feel the 
pressure and privilege of this great 
charge. 
* * * * * * 


The phrase ‘‘Prayer Book Teach- 
ing’’ has had a popular, and, on the 
whole a valuable, vogue among us. It 

signifies, however 

= vaguely, the mute but 
Ten ching ™OVing witness of the 
Prayer Book to nor- 

mal Christian faith and practice ‘‘as 
this Church hath received the same.”’ 
Behind that word ‘‘normal,’’ in the 
mind of our people, stretches a long 
tradition of authentic history, al- 
though just how long and how authen- 
tic would be matter of controversy 
among the small number who have 
will and leisure for inquiry. And 
this mute witness of the Prayer Book 
has singularly practical and perma- 
nent effect. Helped by the balance and 
beauty of its phraseology, it sinks 
into, and settles in, our people’s 
minds and hearts, fixing emotional 
attachments which become a kind of 
second spiritual nature. All this is 
of great value. It steadies and unites 
in ways which are as subtle as they 
are enduring. It establishes a very 
serviceable form of loyalty. It edu- 
cates, refines and deepens faith. More 
than this, it acts as an excellent de- 
fence and shield. The aberrations and 
eccentricities of our pulpit utterances, 
even if quite nakedly they attack the 
very citadel of Prayer Book faith, 


pass harmlessly over the congrega- 
tion’s heads and out the door. ‘‘ Pray- 
er Book teaching’’ is like the root that 
holds the tree when the wind whistles 
in the branches. After all the Prayer 
Book is the people’s book, the Book 
of Common Prayer. We ministers are 
but the organs through which the peo- 
ple’s devotions become vocal and are 
made effective. In a true sense, the 
Prayer Book is the text book of reli- 
gion which the people put into our 
hands, saying: ‘‘Here, teach us out 
of this.’’ 
* * * * * * 

Now this is just where most of us 
fall short. ‘‘Our people know their 
Prayer Book,’’ we say in self defense. 

: *‘Tt makes its own ap- 
‘een peal; it explains it- 
Obvious Need self.”’ And we let it 
go at that, and look 

elsewhere for material for sermons. 
And so we miss what is perhaps our 
greatest and readiest opportunity for 
the teaching of religion, both personal 
and corporate. A very elementary 
pedagogy would remind us that with 
pupils already familiar with and in- 
terested in our subject, the battle is 
half-won. The way is open to let 
knowledge grow from more to more. 
The foundations are already laid and 
will hold securely what is built on 
them. As an example, for teaching 
the meaning of worship, what could 
be a better text than the ‘‘Te Deum”’ 
with its glorious illustration of how a 
full-orbed faith finds its highest fune- 
tion in singing praises to the Object 
of its intimate devotion? Or for 
teaching the reach and range of in- 
tercession, where is there a nobler 
framework ready to our hand than 
the ‘‘Prayer for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church’’ which is the gate- 
way through which we pass to our 
every Eucharistic Sacrifice? These 
are but haphazard suggestions. But 
they may turn our thoughts as preach- 
ers to a store house of material very 
commonly ignored. It may be true 
that the Prayer Book finds its place 
in the curriculum of our Church 
Schools (to take its somewhat doubt- 
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ful chance). We may from time to 
time give small lectures or instruc- 
tions to correspondingly small groups. 
Very probably we ‘‘go over,’’ as the 
phrase is, the Services for Confirma- 
tion, Matrimony, Baptism for the 
benefit of those immediately con- 


cerned. But the Prayer Book con- 
tributes an almost negligible part to 
the subject-matter of our preaching. 
Is there not here an obvious need of 
a real and very hopeful reformation? 
There is no doubt that it would be 
welcomed by the people. 


THE CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE PASTORS 


By the Reverend Walden Pell, II, of St. Andrew’s School in 
Middletown, Delaware 


Anyone who remembers his college 
days realizes that work among college 
students is at once one of the most 
difficult and most strategic provinces 
of the Church’s activity. She has a 
large corps of men in this field, our 
college pastors, chaplains and rectors 
in college towns. This last summer 
several score of these clergy made 
what I shall call a ‘‘strategic re- 
treat.’’ The trumpet cali to this re- 
treat was sounded by the College of 
Preachers. The retreat itself was held 
during the whole month of July at 
the Conference Center of the Church 
at Evergreen, Colorado. 


THE CONFERENCE GROUNDS AT EVERGREEN 


As you come across the plains from 
Kansas into Colorado there seems to 
spring suddenly from the unrelieved 
flatness the gigantic range of the 
Rockies. From then on they are al- 
ways in front of you, and above you. 
The spruce-clad slopes, seamed with 
great rocky gorges, soar up to the 
bare summits, with green meadows 
and rifts of snow garnishing the 
jagged outlines of the peaks. 

When you arrive in Denver and 
step out into the clear, thin air of the 
high altitude you see the vista of the 
mountains down every street. A bus 
carries you twenty-five miles up 


WITH THEIR SPRUCE-CLAD SLOPES 
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through the canyons along Bear 
Creek, until you descend in Ever- 
green at the foot of the trail to Hart 
House, at an elevation of some 7,000 
feet. And still the mountains rise 
around you thousands of feet higher. 


Hart House is the central unit of 
the group of log buildings comprising 
the Conference Center. The whole 
thing is a very comfortable camp, 
with Bear Creek tumbling through 
the midst of the grounds, and slen- 
der spires of blue spruce forming a 
background. You sit on the porch of 
Hart House after a fine dinner and 
watch the moon rise over Indepen- 
dence Mountain, flooding the dark 
canyon and wisps of clouds with 
ghostly brilliance. The nighthawks 
police the evening air for stray in- 
sects. You wish those students, who 
pester you for arguments for the exis- 
tence of God could be here, to behold 
the quintessence of the ‘‘ Argument 
from Nature.’’ 


You will find five blankets on your 
cot and you will be skeptical but use 


them just the same; and be thankful 


for them! If you climbed Mt. Wash- 
ington and then went 2,000 feet high- 
er and somehow managed to spend the 
night suspended at that elevation you 
would need five blankets, too! 

You will awake to a full morning— 
but more of that anon. In the after- 
noon you will want to explore the 
trails leading up the slopes from the 
camp. If you take your birds and 
flowers seriously, as I do, you will 
need the Western guide books or you 
will be driven mad by the strangeness 
and variety of the flora and avifauna. 
The large blue columbine holds the 
center of a stage which is set by a 
profusion of blooms of every color. 
This must have been the wild flowers’ 
Eden from which they sprang and 
flowed down hill to cover the earth! 

Humanly speaking, the central per- 
sonality of the Conference was Dr. 
McGregor, the new Secretary for Re- 
ligious Education. He was its genial 
head, its brilliant instructor for the 
third week, and a friend that every- 


one there was glad to make. His in- 
fluence was wide and profound, and 
the success of the Conference was 
largely due to him and his assistant, 
the Reverend Thomas Wright. 

The other members of the faculty, 
to whom a week each was allotted, 
were the Reverend John Crocker, Pro- 
fessor Urban, and the Reverend LeRoy 
Burrows. Father Crocker treated the 
concrete situation in the colleges, Dr. 
Urban, the changing background of 
religious belief, and Dr. Burrows, the 
pastoral side of the college ministry. 
I could not be present for the last 
week, but from my acquaintance with 
Dr. Burrows I am sure his lectures 
were as fine as the others’. I do not 
hesitate to say of the course, then, 
that you would go far before you 
found anything so vital and incisive, 
so clearly put, and so forcefully ar- 
gued as the thoughts presented by 
these four men. From their various 
points of view they did the same thing 
to you—set your mind whirling on 
fundamental problems, and sent you 
away with a more instructed faith, 
and the feeling that you could explain 
to people, even to undergraduates 
(and get them excited about it!) why 
the Church was the only firm hope of 
this muddled world, and why they 
should be a living part of its fellow- 
ship. 

The instruction was carried on by 
lectures to the group as a whole, fol- 
lowed by the assignment of one pro- 
vocative question for each of four 
discussion groups to report on. The 
presentation of the reports by the 
groups was followed by comment and 
further discussion. The evening pe- 
riod also included lectures and dis- 
cussion. 

Since every point of view in the 
Chureh was represented, you may be 
sure that few questions failed to be 
raised. And yet these never seemed 
to be the controversial-for-the-fun-of- 
it type. Between men from South 
Carolina, Minnesota, and California 
(to show that every section of the 
country was represented), there was a 
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remarkable intellectual, as well as 
spiritual fellowship. 

This is not surprising when you 
consider that they began the day to- 
gether at the Altar, and closed it to- 
gether with Compline, and entered 
together into the regular rhythm of 
the other services throughout the day, 
and through the week. One realized 
the comprehensiveness of the Catholic 
Church when one saw men from 
Nashotah receiving at a Celebration 
of Virginian simplicity, and later the 
celebrant sitting in kindly Father 
Baker’s picturesque chapel and chant- 
ing the psalms of Evensong with the 
best of them. 


BEAR CREEK TUMBLES BY THE CONFERENCE GATE 


The presiding genii of Evergreen 
are Canon Douglas and Father Baker. 
There was nothing they left undone 
for the welfare and pleasure of the 
Conference members, from umpiring 
a baseball game or conducting a pic- 
nic to some glorious corner of the 
mountains, to giving a helpful medi- 
tation or instruction in plainsong. 

Dr. McGregor told us that man 
originally sensed the divine when he 
began to work and live in harmony 
with other men. I am not sure that 
whatever primitive man first walked 
up Bear Creek Canyon and noted the 
deep blue crested jays and the blue 
spruce and columbine need- 
ed to find God in any fur- 
ther experience. But I know 
what Dr. McGregor means. 
When men are knit together 
in the fellowship of the 
Spirit, they find God in a 
different and deeper way. 
There should be many an 
undergraduate this season 
who will be drawn into the 
fellowship that centered this 
summer in Evergreen, and 
which on a small scale is 
what the whole Church 
might be. 


The Revival of an Ancient Tradition 


By the Reverend Edwin B. Niver, D.D. 
Librarian of the College of Preachers 


CATHEDRAL AGE a year ago there 

was an interesting and apprecia- 
tive article by the Editor on the East 
Cloister, then structurally complete. 
Since that time the interior has been 
finished and the second story occupied 
as a choir room by Edgar Priest, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Cathe- 
dral. Until last July, however, a 
high board fence obscured the ap- 


[ the Michaelmas number of THE 


*For latest picture of the entrance to the East 
Cloister, please turn to the front cover of this is- 
sue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE.—Editor’s Note. 


proach from Woodley Road and the 
rare architectural beauty of the me- 
morial to Meredith Howland Pyne 
was practically hidden from view.* 
The necessity of removing the 
Smiley Library from the memorial 
wing of the Cathedral Library led to 
the choice of the East Cloister for its 
new home. It required the installa- 
tion of steel shelving for approximate- 
ly five thousand volumes, the arrange- 
ment and spacing of stacks and wall 
shelves to conform to the interior, the 
removal of the board fence, and the 
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proper landscaping of the approach 
to the main entrance. This last was 
earried out with the artistic co-opera- 
tion of Charles H. Merryman, the 
Superintendent of Grounds. 


The task of the actual transfer of 
the books from the Library building 
was accomplished with perfect smooth- 
ness, and in an almost incredible 
shortness of time, through the profes- 
sional aid of Miss Herbert, assistant 
to the Librarian of the District. In 
the words of another, it seemed on 
the morning after the removal ‘‘as if 
the books had always been there.’’ 
The fact that in the previous summer 
the whole collection had been cata- 
logued carefully according to the clas- 
sification system in use in the Library 
of Congress made possible the trans- 
fer of each shelfful of books in the 
older building to the same correspond- 
ing shelf in the new quarters. There 
are 204 new steel shelves in the 


Cloister of the same size as the 168 
shelves in the first wing of the Library 
building. This provides ample space 


for future expansion. 


The chief purpose of the Smiley So- 
ciety, as set forth in the articles of in- 
corporation, was ‘‘the training of 
women in knowledge of Holy Serip- 
ture, Church History, the Creeds, Lit- 
urgy and Doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churech.’’ Under a liberal 
interpretation, men have always been 
allowed to share in its privileges. A 
special collection of books for study 
and reference was begun quite early. 
With the selection of a Director of 
Studies, they provided the necessary 
equipment for carrying out that broad 
plan of intellectual and _ spiritual 
training of women provided in the 
charter. The Smiley Library grew 
steadily, mainly from gifts and dona- 
tions of members of the Society, and 
was gradually opened to wider public 
use. In 1891, five years from its or- 
ganization, it had 1,200 volumes; by 
1897 it reached about 2,500, and in 
1911, in the words of Miss Smiley, ‘‘it 
numbered over 5,000 volumes, many 
of them of rare interest.’’ 


Few collections of books have had a 
more interesting and varied history. 
It has been moved and shifted about 
in the frequent changes in the head- 
quarters of the Society. For two 
periods the library was housed in 
New York City where it had its be- 
ginning. Between these periods it 
came to Washington during the Epis- 
copate of Bishop Satterlee. Finally 
in 1926, when Bishop Rhinelander be- 
came President of the Society, the 
library, after twelve years in the Mid- 
dle West, was brought back to Wash- 
ington for the second time, housed by 
the Cathedral authorities in the then 
newly completed memorial wing of 
the Library building and made ac- 
eessible not only to the clergy and 
laity of the Diocese, but to the public 
at large. From there the recent re- 
moval has been made to the Hast 
Cloister. 

In the Rule of St. Benedict, the 
monastery was called ‘‘a school of the 
service of the Lord.’’ After the acts 
of common worship in church or 
chapel, the rest of each day was filled 
up with a round of work and of read- 
ing. The word cloister, from the Latin 
claustrum, primarily denoted the en- 
closing wall of a religious house, and 
then came to be used for the whole 
group of buildings. It symbolized the 
shutting out of the world, and, at the 
same time, the shutting in, or concen- 
tration, of human energy in the serv- 
ice and worship of God. 

To quote from the charming little 
monograph, ‘‘The Home of _ the 
Monk,’’ by Dr. Cranage, the Dean of 
Norwich, referred to in last year’s ar- 
ticle, ‘‘in a very special sense the 
cloister was the home of the monk. It 
was the secluded center of his daily 
life, communicating directly with the 
church and the other chief buildings 
and forming in at least one of the 
walks, the place of literary study.’’ 
It was on the eastern side of the quad- 
rangle that the Chapter House was 
located, and this covered way was also 
the place for reading and study. The 
seriptorium, or place for copying and 
illuminating manuscripts, was usually 
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on the north side, next to the Nave of 
the church. 

The few books owned by a monas- 
tery were contained in cases against 
the wall near the northeast corner of 
the cloister. At first the books were 
used only by the monks of the house, 
but in the later Middle Ages all stu- 
dents were welcomed and books were 
lent out on conditions. This may have 
been the origin of the modern lending 
library. Increasing care was taken 
of the books as their number grew. 
In one instance, we are told that ‘‘the 
press in which the books are kept 
ought to be lined inside with wood, 
that the damp of the walls may not 
moisten or stain the books. This press 
should be divided vertically as well as 
horizontally by sundry shelves on 
which the books may be arranged so as 
to be separated from one another, for 
fear they be packed so close as to in- 
jure each other or delay those who 
want them.’’ 

According to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, ‘‘At Canterbury the 
monks’ school was in the western am- 
bulatory, and it was there that the 
novices were taught at Durham. The 
other alleys, especially that next the 
church, were devoted to the studies 
of the elder monks. The constitutions 
of Hildemar and Dunstan enact that 
between the church services the breth- 
ren should sit in the cloister and read 
theology. For this purpose small 
studies, known as ‘carrolls,’ i. e., a 
ring or enclosed space, were often 
found in the recesses of the windows. 
Of this arrangement there are exam- 
ples at Gloucester and Chester. The 


use of these studies is thus described 
in the ‘Rites of Durham’: ‘in every 
wyndowe’ in the north alley ‘were iii. 
pewes or carrolls, where every one of 
the olde monkes had his carroll sever- 
ally by himselfe, that when they had 
dyned they dyd resorte to that place 
of cloister, and there studyed upon 
their books, every one in his carroll 
all the afternoone unto evensong 
tyme. This was their exercise every 
daie.’ ”’ 

The little recesses or carrolls in the 
arches or bays of the cloisters gave 
the maximum of sunlight for reading 
and study. The covered walks or pas- 
sageways thus became indelibly asso- 
ciated with the books and manuscripts 
which earried on the light of sacred 
learning through those troublous cen- 
turies. The cloister was the home of 
the mediaeval library. 

We have then, in this new feature 
of the Cathedral fabric, the revival 
of an old Anglican tradition, hallowed 
by centuries of religious devotion and 
passed on from generation to genera- 
tion through the medium of books. 
Under changed conditions, in a new 
world and a new outlook, we feel 
through the subtle influence of archi- 
tectural beauty, a link and a bond 
with a noble past. For books now, as 
long ago, whether in the form of the 
printed page or the illuminated manu- 
seript, are alive. They speak to us 
as voices from other times and other 
lands, bringing to us in these hallowed 
precincts, the thoughts and ideals of 
those who in former ages held aloft 
the torch of Christian truth for the 
spiritual guidance of mankind. 








Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, delivered 
the address in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City at the service in 
honor of Labor Sunday on Sunday after- 
noon, September 3rd. 


* * * 


Miss Mabel Sheffield, who was present at 
the little ceremony outside Rome when the 
historic stone from the Appian Way was 
turned over to the Reverend Dr, Theodore 
Sedewick for forwarding to Mount Saint 
Alban, writes: ‘‘This ancient stone is also 





a very happy link between two great and 
beloved rectors of Calvary Church (N. Y.) 
—your first bishop (Dr. Henry Yates Satter- 
lee) and our rector of the American Church 
in Rome.’’ 

* * 

The Reverend Willis P. Gerhart, rector of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest in Abilene, 
who last spring gave illustrated lectures on 
Washington Cathedral in the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Northern Texas, came to Mount 
Saint Alban in August to officiate at the 
baptism of his grandnephew, Jack Morrow 
Cooke, of Clarendon, Va. 





In Memoriam 


CANON HENRY LUBECK, LL.D., D.C.L. 
A Tribute from the Bishop of Washington 


HE death of Canon Henry Lu- 

beck removes one of the fore- 

most preachers of our Church.* 
I recall that years ago the late Bishop 
Greer said to me that he regarded Dr. 
Lubeck, then rector of Zion and St. 
Timothy’s, New York, as one of the 
truly great preachers of the country. 
His preaching was characterized by a 
profound knowledge of the Seriptures. 
He was at his best as an expository 
preacher. His wide experience, ex- 
tensive reading, and close observation 
and evaluation of momentous events 
colored his preaching, lending to it 
an appeal that was irresistible. His 
easy natural style, his extraordinary 
capacity to express his thoughts in the 
most refined English, his winsome 
manner,—all combined to contribute 
to his prophetic utterance. 

Apart from his preaching ability he 
was a reverent priest at the Altar 
administering the Church’s great Sac- 
rament. As a pastor in the intimacy 
of the home, he was unexcelled. His 
ministry was finely balanced, his per- 
fect mental poise and discriminating 
judgment giving him an_ enviable 
place among Churechmen of every 
school. 

It would be difficult to define the 
Churchmanship of Dr. Lubeck. It 
was comprehensive and generously 
catholic in spirit. His loyalty to the 
best and finest of Anglican traditions 
and practice was unchallenged. In 
his personal contacts with his breth- 
ren he disclosed a charm that was ut- 
terly unique and magnetic. He illu- 


*The Reverend Dr. Lubeck died on Labor Day, 
September 4th, at his home in the Murray Hill 


Hotel in New York City. He was in his 78th 
year. The funeral service was conducted on Sep- 
tember 6th at St. Thomas’ Church by the rector, 
the Reverend Dr. Roelif H. Brooks, with inter- 
ment in Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. Canon 
Lubeck is survived by his widow, the former Miss 
Emma Rose of Albany, and by a nephew in Aus- 
tralia. Prayers were said in his memory at the 
daily services in Washington Cathedral as soon as 
news of his death was received at Mount Saint 
Alban.—Editor’s Note. 


minated every subject he discussed. 
His convictions concerning the deep 
things of his faith were unaffected by 
the changed and changing opinions 
of the time. Wit and wisdom, and 
an unfailing judgment that was al- 
ways compelling marked his conversa- 
tion. A man of great learning, he 
had the sweetness and simplicity of a 
child; indeed, one could hardly be 
with him without thinking that, ‘‘of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
Upon his retirement, after his long 
rectorship at Zion and St. Timothy’s, 
he accepted appointment from me as 
Canon of Washington Cathedral. At 
the time of his coming to Washington 
it had been my hope to have him 
closely associated with the large edu- 
cational work conducted by the Cathe- 


CANON LUBECK 
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dral. Immediately he threw himself 
into his task, taking his share in the 
preaching work of the Cathedral, but 
constant calls for his ministry from 
various leading parishes took him to 
St. Thomas’, New York, and Epiphany, 
Washington, from time to time and 
over considerable periods. He found 
it difficult to resist the many and fre- 
quent appeals made to him. Notwith- 
standing his failing health he con- 
tinued his preaching ministry up to 
recent months; and while he was ad- 
vanced in years, there was a buoyancy 
and intensity about his style that bore 
evidence of the alertness of his mind 
and his unquenchable enthusiasm for 
the Gospel of his Lord. 

During the last months, while his 
suffering increased, he repeatedly ex- 
pressed to me his desire to return to 
his prophetic work. Not even grow- 
ing weakness or increasing pain could 
dull his enthusiasm for that to which 
he had consecrated his whole life. 

Born in Sydney, Australia, and edu- 
eated at St. James’ School in that 
city and later at All Saints College, 


| 


Bathurst, New South Wales, and at 
Trinity College and the University in 
Melbourne, he was ordained deacon 
in 1881 and priest in the following 
year. Hence his ministry covers more 
than half a century. He came to 
America in 1883 as a missionary at 
Fonda, New York, and while there he 
studied at Albany Law School from 
which he received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Laws in 1884. He received the 
degree of Master of Arts at Hobart 
College, Geneva, New York, in 1887, 
and his LL.D. in 1893. From 1885 
until 1888 he was Rector of Grace 
Church at Lyons, New York, and two 
years later entered upon his notable 
ministry at St. Timothy’s in New 
York City, serving until 1924. 

A scholar of rare gift (and member 
of Phi Beta Kappa), an omnivorous 
reader with a most retentive memory, 
a leader and advisor in the councils 
of the Church, an incomparable proph- 
et, a faithful parish priest and pas- 
tor, Canon Lubeck was the exemplar 
of the best in the ministry of the 
Church he so long and loyally served. 


THE PILGRIM’S PRAYER* 


LORD OUR HEAVENLY FATHER, we beseech thee that thou wilt be our 
guide through all the changes and chances of this mortal life. Be with us 
as we make our pilgrimage in this thy house. Fill our hearts with reverence 


O 


and the love of thy name, inspire us with devotion to thy kingdom, and finally when 
the days of our earthly pilgrimage are accomplished, bring us into thy house eternal 
in the heavens, there to dwell forever and go no more out; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE PILGRIM’S PSALM** 


I was glad when they said unto me, we will go into the house of the Lord. 

Our feet shall stand in thy gates, O Jerusalam. 

Jerusalem is built as a city that is at unity in itself. 

For thither the tribes go up, even the tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, 
to give thanks unto the Name of the Lord. 

For there is the seat of judgment, even the seat of the house of David. 

O pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will wish thee prosperity. 

Yea, because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek to do thee good. 


*Set forth by the Bishop of Washington for use in Wushington Cathedral. 


**Psalm 122 in The Psalter on Page 503 of the Book of Common Prayer. | 
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Memorial Begins With Children’s Chapel 


NE of the impressive features of 
() Bishop Seabury Memorial 
Cathedral in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, will be the Children’s Chapel 
which will be the first unit under con- 
struction. The chairman of this fund 
is the Reverend W. T. Hooper, rector 
of St. John’s parish in West Hartford, 
Connecticut. ‘The corner-stone is the 
gift of the children of that parish. 
The inscription shown on the tablet 
in the drawing runs as follows: 


Anno Domini MCMXXX. This 
Chapel is dedicated to God by the 
Children of the United States of 
America in honour of St. Nicholas, 
Bishop of Myra, Patron Saint of 
children and of sailors and Patron 
of Aberdeen from whence the 
Episcopal Succession was brought 
to America by Samuel Seabury 
who sailed across the Ocean to 
seek tt. 


The Children’s Chapel is formed by 
the two eastern bays of the north aisle 
of the chancel containing the high altar 
and Lady Chapel from which it is sepa- 


rated by wrought iron sereens. The 
north and east walls beneath the win- 
dows are panelled in oak and above on 
each side of the chapel hang two ships 
(such as may be seen in Haarlem Cathe- 


The Very Rever- 
end Charles Edward 
Jackson, Dean of 
St. Mark’s Pro-Ca- 
thedral in Grand 
Rapids, Diocese of 
Western Michigan, 
died on July 18th, 
after a sudden at- 
tack of heart trou- 
ble. He had been 
in Grand Rapids for 
eleven years, coming 
from the Church of 
the Ascension in 
Fall River, Mass. 

His ministry was 
marked by a zeal 
for the missionary interests of the Church 


CHARLES E. JACKSON 


dral). The one nearest the tablet would 
be a model of the ship in which Bishop 
Seabury sailed and opposite to it ‘‘the 
Mayflower ;’’ and next the altar, ‘‘the 
Matthew’’ of Sebastian Cabot and the 
‘*Santa Maria’’ of Columbus. 

The reredos of the altar is in the 
form of a triptych. In the centre is a 
full relief alabaster figure of our Lord 
blessing little children, between St. 
Nicholas restoring the children to life 
and St. Andrew and the lad with ‘‘five 
barley loaves and two small fishes.’’ 
Above this group is St. Christopher 
with the Christ Child between St. 
Raphael and Tobit and another Guar- 
dian Angel and his child. 

The shutters have painted pictures 
of the Flight into Egypt, the souls of 
the Holy Innocents accompanying the 
Christ Child, as in Holman Hunt’s con- 
ception of it, on the left; and on the 
right, the Christ Child teaching in the 
midst of the doctors. 

In the window above children’s saints 
are indicated including St. Paneras, St. 
Agnes, St. Tarcissius, St. Blandina, St. 
Hilarius, St. Eulalia, St. Ponticus, St. 
Donatilla, St. Rumoldus and St. Seeun- 
da; with the Divine Child at the sum- 
mit of the tracery surrounded by an- 
gels. 

J. N. Comper. 


and by intelligent and devoted citizenship in 
the community. A large congregation attend- 
ed the burial service. At a subsequent memo- 
rial service on August 6th in St. Mark’s, in 
charge of Bishop John N. McCormick, rep- 
resentatives from nearly all the civic and 
patriotic groups of the city, attending in a 
body, presented resolutions and memorials. 

Dean Jackson was chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee and of the Field Department 
in Western Michigan and was a Deputy to 
the General Convention. He was well known 
and greatly beloved throughout the Church. 
Hundred of messages of appreciation and 
sympathy were received by his family. 

He was a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and of the Cambridge Theological 
School. 





Second Fleet Service in Grace Cathedral 


HE second anual service for the officers and men of the visiting U. S. Navy 
fleet, held on Sunday, August thirteenth, at eleven o’clock, proved a not- 
able event both in the history of Grace Cathedral and of San Francisco. 
The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sellers, was our chief guest and with him 
were many other high ranking officers. They were greeted in the Chapel of 
Grace by a committee consisting of Cathedral Chapter members together with 
Governor Rolph and other representative citizens. While they were being 
received the enlisted men were gathering in the large spaces of the Nave to 
the number of more than twelve hundred. The band of the U. S. S. Maryland 
played at the steps of the South Transept, while that of the U. S. 8S. Colorado 
was associated with Grace Cathedral choir in the music of the service. It was 
all impressive and even thrilling. 

The system of amplification installed for the service carried all of the 
voices over the entire area. There was rapt interest and attention on the part 
of the vast congregation. Many of the men had to stand throughout the service. 

At the close of the sermon, which was delivered by the Dean, Chaplain 
wood announced that all of the enlisted men would be served luncheon ‘‘on 
the deck below;’’ this meant the new crypt under the bays. Directed by Mrs. 
Batte of St. Agnes Guild, many young women from the Cathedral and the 
parishes served luncheon to the twelve hundred men. 

The service for the men of the fleet represented not only our own Church 
and Diocese but also other Protestant groups of Christian people in San 
Francisco. Many communications received at the Cathedral Building Fund 
office record the great appreciation of the Navy for the service. It is under- 
stood that the Cross which is to surmount the fleche over the Crossing of the 
Cathedral will be the gift of the enlisted men of the fleet. Much interest has 
been expressed in this objective and Captain Sydney K. Evans, head of the 
Chaplains’ Division at Washington, has personally made the first contribution. 

J. WILMER GRESHAM, 
Dean of Grace Cathedral. 


THE MEN OF THE FLEET PLAN TO GIVE CATHEDRAL CROSS 


The Very Reverend Milo Hudson Gates, tember 14th in New York Cathedral, under 
D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the auspices of the Police Square Club in 
the Divine and National Chaplain of the that city. 


= The names of sixteen members who had 
Order of Square Clubs, was the preacher at gieq during the last year were printed on 


the annual memorial service held on Sep-_ the order of service. 
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Cathedral Movement In Africa 


T MAY interest the readers of 
THe CATHEDRAL AGE to know that 
the Cathedral movement has ex- 
tended in quite a remarkable way to 
Africa. 

Canon Anson Phelps Stokes says: 
‘At all of the great centers of British 
population on the continent there are 
Cathedrals, many of them of great 
beauty and dignity. Sir Herbert Baker 
and Sir George Gilbert Scott are among 
the architects. I had the pleasure of 
preaching at the Anglican Cathedrals 
in Cape Town, George, Pretoria, Jo- 
hannesbure in the Union of South Af- 
rica; at Salisbury in Southern Rho- 
desia, and at Nairobi in Kenya Col- 
ony. I also attended worship on a 
Sunday morning at the _ beautiful 
Cathedral at Khartoum, which is a 
memorial to General Gordon, and 
spoke at an important week-day serv- 
ice in the Native Cathedral at Kam- 
pala. This is generally known from 
the name of the hill on which it 
stands as Namirembe. A majority of 
the Chapter are Native clergymen, 
among them the very remarkable mis- 
sionary to the Pygmies—Apolo, who 
is generally spoken of as ‘‘ Apolo of 
the Pygmy Forest.’’ In front of the 
Cathedral are the tombs of Mackay 
of Uganda, Bishop Hannington, and 
other missionary heroes. 

‘‘T was greatly impressed with 
many of the bishops whom [ met. 
Archbishop Phelps at Cape Town is 
a deeply spiritual Christian, respected 
by all elements. The Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Cape Town has been a leader in 
the improvement of race relations and 
in social service work. I found the An- 
gliean clergy everywhere sympathetic 
towards the natives and their devel- 
opment. Perhaps no one of the bish- 
ops impressed me more for his com- 
bination of breadth of view and spir- 
ituality than Bishop Karney, the 
Bishop of Johannesburg. He is a 
great citizen. The same can also be 
said of my old friend, Bishop Gwynne 
of Khartoum, who—unfortunately for 
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me—was away at the time of my visit. 

At most of the Cathedrals in tropi- 
eal and sub-tropical regions the larg- 
est attendance is at the evening serv- 
ice—a condition which I also found to 
exist at Liverpool and some other 
English Cathedrals. In this connee- 
tion, [ am inclined to think that if we 
could have our Sunday afternoon 
service at Washington Cathedral at 
five o’clock instead of four o’clock, es- 


pecially during the summer months, 
we would have a larger attendance.’’ 








An annual event for boys and girls who 
have just passed an important milestone in 
their education is the ‘‘School-Leavers’ Serv 
ice’’ held in Manchester Cathedral. More 
than one thousand scholars attended the 
service this year. 

A beautifully designed prayer card with 
seven short petitions for daily use was pre- 
sented to each scholar as a remembrance of 
the service, ‘‘with greetings from the Dean 
and Canons.’’ 








Courtesy of ‘‘The Living Church.”’ 
THE DEAN GREETS THE ADMIRAL 


at the special service for the Fleet recently held in 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. 





A “Garden Cathedral” in Maryland 


N THE same year that Bishop 
Satterlee laid the Foundation 
Stone of Washington Cathedral, 
the late Mrs. Edward Murray began 
the planting of her ‘‘Cathedral of Na- 
ture’’ in the paddock of her home at 
Elk Ridge, Maryland. She was then 
in her fiftieth year and it was amidst 
the kindly laughter of her friends 
that her dream began to take form. 
Her only helper was an old negro, 
Elijah Kroner, who dug the holes in 
which she planted the waist-high elms 
that were to provide before her death 
the pillars and the vaulting of a 
‘‘Cathedral’’ of the proportions of 
Durham. These elms have now en- 
tirely covered the Nave and Transepts 
with their foliage, and divide those 
portions of the Cathedral into three 
aisles. The walls of the outer aisles 


are banks of dogwood, alternately 
pink and white, which also serve to 
give the effect of stained glass win- 
dows. The Choir is entered by a flight 
of three stone steps; within it one sees 
the Choir stalls developed from prop- 
erly trimmed cedars. The communion 
rail is perhaps most remarkable of 
all, having been grown from wild 
apple trees which have been cut off at 
the correct elevation and _ their 
branches so entwined by Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s fingers as to form Gothic designs 
across the length of it. In the eve- 
ning rabbits have been seen standing 
at the rail and nibbling at the fruit. 
The reredos has been produced from 
three Norway spruce, some of whose 
branches grow out in a manner to 
Six white birch are 
while the Altar 


form the Altar. 
eandlesticks, 


the 








CRIPPLED CHILDREN VISIT WASHINGTON 


Among thousands of pilgrims to Washington 
Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban recently were 





CATHEDRAL IN THEIR WHEEL 
eighteen young people from the Weightman 
Public School for Crippled Children, represent- 
ing Grades 5 through 9A. They came to study 
the Gothic edifice as part of their course in 
mediaeval history. The children are planning 
to make paper models of the arches, buttresses 
and stained glass windows. They were chaper- 
oned by their teacher, Mrs. B. J. Drake, who is 
shown in the rear row at the left, standing be- 
side former Canon John W. Gummere. Through 
the co-operation of John L. McDonald (standing 
at the right of the picture), of the Washington 
Railway and Electric Company, which furnished 
bus transportation, and Charles H. Merryman, 
Superintendent of the Cathedral grounds, these 
young visitors were admitted to the Cathedral 
foundations and assisted in their tour of the 
Great Choir and the Crypt Chapels. 


Photo by R. J. Bonde & Sons. 
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frontal is composed of delicate white 
flowers. 

At the time this was written there 
were no choristers in attendance, for 
it had passed the season of the Ma- 
donna lilies who serve to represent 
the white-robed figures. 

It was from her own ‘‘Cathedral’’ 
that Mrs. Murray was buried five 
years ago, in the midst of a setting 
that has been created at a minimum 
of expense and with a maximum of 
patience and devotion. Her ‘‘Cathe- 
dral’’ breathes of the faith and devo- 
tion that characterized her life, and 
shows that rare spiritual quality that 
was so peculiarly her own. 

It is a great satisfaction to know 
that Mrs. Murray’s ‘‘Cathedral’’ is 
now the possession of her daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Poe, through whose hospitality a gath- 
ering of Cathedral friends were 
brought together for the lecture on 
Washington Cathedral recently. One 
hundred twenty-five were seated in 
the Crossing and the lecture was de- 
livered from the Chancel steps, while 
all experienced that sense of reveren- 
tial awe that falls upon those who 
worship in a Cathedral built of stone. 


BOOK REVIEW 
The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, by Arthur Stapylton Barnes, 
M. A. Oxford University Press, 
New York. Price $2.75. 


The author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul’’ holds degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and is a domestic prelate to His 
Holiness Pius XI. He is a convert to 
the Roman Church, presumably from 
the Anglican. Yet he has none of the 
“zeal of a convert’’ but is fairminded 
and often quite independent in his 
judgments. Quite in contrast to the 
feverish indignation of Cardinal 
O’Connell in his foreword against 
“malicious propaganda.’’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, I suspect no serious or 
competent scholar today doubts the 
main thesis of this book, namely, that 
St. Peter and St. Paul both lived in 


Rome and that both were martyred 
there. 

Dr. Barnes is not simply a literary 
archaeologist; he has handled the 
spade himself, and has origina! con- 
tributions or ‘‘finds’’ of his own 
which are of special value in support- 
ing the details of his thesis. The pic- 
ture which he gives of the Neronian 
persecution, A. D. 64, and of the ae- 
tual martyrdom of the two apostles 
three years later, is of the most vivid, 
and at the same time well-documented 
character. The evidence of the earliest 
Roman liturgies to the dual martyr- 
dom is happily referred to as the 
‘feorporate memory’’ of the Church 
and its historical value is justly em- 
phasized. While the Primacy of St. 
Peter as Bishop of Rome has always 
been accepted by Anglicans, this book 
gives it a fresh historical setting 


backed up by recent excavations and 
presented in an attractive and popu- 
lar form.—E. B. N. 
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PRIOR JOHN DE CRANDEN OF ELY 
“Beloved of God and men” he served from 1321 
to 1341. This sculptured portrait is taken froin 
a greeting card sent out recently by the Dean 
of Ely and Mrs. Kirkpatrick. It represents one 
of the interesting personal memorials in Ely 

Cathedral. 
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Through the cooperation of the Reverend 
James McDowell Dick, Rector of Christ 
Chureh in Pulaski, Virginia, the illustrated 
lecture entitled, ‘‘Cathedral Arts and 
Crafts,’’? which ineludes sixty lantern slides, 
was shown recently to the Pulaski Science 
Club and also in the Christ Church Parish 
House and at the Mission in Radford which 
is under Mr. Dick’s supervision. ‘‘ Wherever 
shown they were received with much praise, ’’ 
Mr. Dick writes. 


* * * 


In the presence of one of the most dis- 
tinguished gatherings of Roman Catholic 


clergy and laity in the city’s history, funeral 
services for the Most Reverend John J, 
Dunn, Bishop Auxiliary of the Roman Cath- 
olie Arehdiocese of New York, were held 
September 5th in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
according to the New York Times. 

‘*More than 5,000 mourners filled the vast 
Cathedral as Cardinal Hayes celebrated a 
pontifical mass of requiem for the dead prel- 
ate. Five archbishops, more than twenty 
bishops, fifty monsignori and more than 600 
priests were in attendance. At no requiem 
mass since that for Cardinal Farley, fifteen 
years ago this month, have so many mem 
bers of the hierarchy been present.’’ 








city which emphasizes the enchantment of its won- 
derful home environment. 
W. C. and A. N. MILLER 


Owners and Developers 
1119 Seventeenth Street 
Decatur 610 
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Busses to and from 
Wesley Heights pass 
the Cathedral 


Wesley Heights | 
affords that retirement from the bustle of the busy 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 
forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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A Cathedral Christmas Suggestion 


“If ever the Nation needed what the Cathedral stands for it is 
today. National Recovery is all very well but it must go hand in 
hand with Individual Regeneration”’—thus writes a friend of 
Washington Cathedral in a personal letter. 


Those who share this viewpoint are reminded that annual membership 
in the National Cathedral Association makes a timely and thoughtful re- 
membrance at Christmastide. 

Membership and Builder Offerings may be selected from the follow- 
ing: 

Honorary Membership $25 Master Builder $1,000 
Sustaining ” 10 Honorary “ 500 
Contributing _ 5 Associate “ 100 
Active ” 2 

Including a subscription to THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 


The certificate reproduced below will be sent to the friend chosen for 
this appropriate Christmas gift. 


National Gathedral Association 


Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, B. C. 


It gives me much pleasure 
to inform you that you have 
been enrolled as a member of 


the 
National Cathedral Association 


and that your offering for 
1934 has been forwarded as a 


Christmas remembrance by 


You will find enclosed your 
certificate of membership and 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE coming 
to you every three months will 
bring you complete informa- 
tion about the worship and 
work of Washington Cathedral 
as a Witness for Christ in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


; Faithfully yours, 
CATHEDRAL AND GLASTONBURY THORN Epwin N. Lewis, 
A Winter Scene Executive Secretary. 


a et A NS 
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Mrs. Clarence Blair Mitchell, Chairman 
in the Diocese of New Jersey for the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee, has arranged a 
meeting in Plainfield on October 23rd under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Monday Club. 
Stereopticon slides of Washington Cathedral 
will be shown and former Senator Pepper 
will speak. 

* * * 

While Manchester Cathedral was closed 
during August for a thorough cleaning of 
the fabric, the organ was completely over- 
hauled. * * * 

On his return journey from Davenport, 
Towa, where he will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops, the Bishop of 
Washington will stop in St. Louis upon the 
invitation of the Right Reverend William 
Searlett, D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of Mis- 
souri. Bishop Freeman will deliver the 
Armistice Day address at the service in 
Christ Church Cathedral on November 11th 
and preach in St. Peter’s Church and St. 
Michael’s and St. George’s Parish on the 
following day. 

* * * 

The choir of Durham Cathedral is to be 
robed in purple this autumn, the Treasurer 
to King George having written to the Dean 
of Durham: ‘‘His Majesty is pleased to 
think that the ancient tradition of the 
County Palatinate of Durham should be 
revived. ’’ 





Courtesy of ‘The Living Church.”’ 
MONTANA CATHEDRAL RECEIVES MEMORIAL 
Mrs. J. E. Bower has presented a beautiful reredos 
to St. Peter’s Pro-Cathedral in Helena, Montana, 
in memory of her husband. Beneath the central 
figure of Our Lord are the words: “Come unto Me 
all ye that travail and are heavy laden.” 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, 
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A group of volunteer aides to assist in 
welcoming pilgrims and visitors at Wash- 
ington Cathedral is being organized, more 
than twenty-five members having enrolled 
since the first meeting was held in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection on September 
19th. The Bishop of Washington presided 
and spoke on the spiritual significance of 
this opportunity to serve the Cathedral and 
the Church. 


The Editor of THe CATHEDRAL AGE pre- 
sented a simple plan of organization and 
announced that Mrs. J. A. Saltsman, who 
has been associated with the reception of 
pilgrims at the Cathedral for the last two 
years, will supervise the work of the new 
group. After the enrollment is complete, it 
is hoped that each member will not have to 
serve more than three hours every fortnight. 


At the next meeting, it is hoped that the 
Dean of Washington will be present to out- 
line the plan of symbolism which is being 
followed in the Cathedral iconography. 

7 * 7 


Representations have been made to the 
Air Ministry in England in regard to un- 
necessary low flying over Cathedrals, churches 
and other historic buildings, emphasizing 
the irreparable damage which would be 
caused if an aircraft collided with them, 
says the Church of England newspaper. 

* * * 


Mrs. Robert Bacon has issued invitations 
for a meeting to be held at her home in 
Westbury, Long Island, on October 19th un- 
der the auspices of the National Women’s 
Committee for Washington Cathedral, of 
which she is Acting Chairman. The Honor- 
able George Wharton Pepper will speak and 
Miss Bustabo will render violin selections. 

7: * * 


Led by a sailor’s band, representatives of 
shipping lines using the port of Southampton 
marched into Winchester Cathedral recently 
for the annual Merchant Shipping Festival 
Service. 

* * * 

The Bishop of Washington celebrates the 
tenth anniversary of his consecration on Sep- 
tember 29th, the Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels, with special services in Epiphany 
Church at 11 A. M. and in the Cathedral 
at 3 P. M., followed by an informal recep- 
tion in the Bishop’s Garden. The program 
has been arranged by the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Diocese, of which the Reverend 
George F. Dudley, D. D., Rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s and the Incarnation Parish, is Chair- 
man. 

« * * 


The Southwark Cathedral Fellowship, . simi- 
lar in purpose to the National Cathedral 
Association, now has more than 4,000 mem- 
bers. 
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T has long been the privilege of this 83 year old 
institution to render official and private assistance 


at the Washington Cathedral. 


Its fine tradition . . . the almost limitless scope of 
its superlative service, are things which mere monetary 
considerations cannot obtain. 


To correct, however, the unfortunate impression that 


our quality services are necessarily expensive, we list the 


cost of our last 1,000 adult funerals. 


Less than $200 
to $300 
to $400 
to $450 
to $500 
to $550 

$551 to $600 

$601 to $700 
$701 to $900 

Over $900 





JOSEPH GAWLER SONS, Inc. 


Acrrep B, Gawer :: Water A. GAWLER :: WittiaM A. Gaw er :: JosepH H. Gaw ter 


1750-2-4-6-8 Penna. Ave., N.W. NAtional 5512-5513 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS SINCE 1850 :: NO BRANCH OFFICE 
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HO THEM 


OVERLOOKING THE BegautTirut Cariroi 
Prtaza—at Nortnw Capito. anp E 
STREETS 


National Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A few minutes walk from the Capitol, 
Library of Congress, Folger Shakespeare 
Library, and new Supreme Court Build- 
ing. Easily accessible to all points of 
interest. Excellent service and cuisine. 
NO TIPPING. 

Mary A. LINpDSsLEY, Mgr. 


* WASHINGTON, D.C. * 
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Samuel Yellin 


FP ema 


METAL SICHI & FANFANI 
WORKER apn 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


$520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 


H. L. Rust Company 
1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


St. Albans oe 
| 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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RECENT VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and North Transept, and the Meredith Howland Pyne 
Memorial Cloister. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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